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SUMATRA— AMERICA’S  PEPPERPOT,  1784-1873 
By  James  W.  Gould 

Part  II:  The  Middle  Years,  1815-1824,  and 
The  Era  of  Disasters,  1824-1837 

The  decade  following  the  War  of  1812  is  in  many  ways  the 
turning  point  of  early  American  relations  with  Sumatra.  The  year 
1829  is  the  halfway  mark  of  the  scope  of  this  paper,  but  1820 
is  really  the  mid-point  of  the  pepper  trade.  The  closing  guns  of  the 
War  of  1812  ended  an  era  when  American  commercial  success 
had  been  largely  based  on  wartime  disruptions.  The  trade  now 
faced  the  test  of  whether  it  could  survive  peacetime  competition. 

Three  Lean  Years,  1815-1817 

The  news  of  the  end  of  the  War  of  1812  “spread  very  general 
joy  throughout  every  part’’  of  British  settlements  in  Sumatra.^ 
Although  this  statement  referred  specifically  to  British  relief  at 
being  spared  from  American  attack,  the  news  of  peace  must  have 
been  well  received  throughout  Sumatra.  Production  of  pepper  and 
its  price  had  fallen  to  less  than  half  of  what  they  had  been  before 
the  war,  so  that  of  the  planters  must  have  agreed  with  the  senti- 

I.  Siddons  to  London,  March  i,  i8i6,  Great  Britain,  East  India  Com¬ 
pany,  Factory  Records,  Sumatra,  MS  (hereafter  cited  as  Sumatra"),  XLVI, 
par.  49;  also  Sumatra,  CXXXVII,  278. 
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ment  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Atjeh  quoted  above,  and  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  the  return  of  the  pepper  ships. 

The  Americans  returned  to  Sumatra  in  1 8 1 5  to  find  things  little 
changed  politically.  The  Canning  Mission  which  the  British  sent 
in  1814  had  not  only  failed  to  gain  Atjehnese  friendship,  but 
had  further  ahenated  the  natives.  In  February,  1815,  the  Sultan 
had  made  a  concerted  effort  to  subjugate  the  rajahs  of  the  Pepper 
Coast.  He  was  forced  to  withdraw  by  Libbe  Duppoh,  who  had  the 
moral  support  of  John  Prince  but  not  that  of  the  Company.  The 
Dutch,  though  restored  legally  to  their  Sumatran  holdings  of 
1795,  had  neither  the  staff  nor  the  interest  to  occupy  the  West 
Coast  until  mid-i8i8.  Thus,  the  opponents  of  American  trade 
were  weak  or  absent,  while  its  natural  allies,  the  native  princes, 
had  been  strengthened. 

British  trade  there  must  have  diminished  during  the  war  too, 
for  an  American  merchant  in  Calcutta  remarked  in  May,  1815, 
that  as  far  as  Sumatra  was  concerned  the  British  “are  ignorant 
that  such  countries  exist  &  instead  of  going  direct  to  Sumatra  & 
buying  pepper  at  $5  picul,  they  buy  it  here  .  .  Noting  that 
two  Russian  ships  and  several  Portuguese  vessels  had  gone  to 
Penang  and  Sumatra  during  the  war,  he  remarked  that  “they  do 
not  understand  the  trade  so  well  as  our  Countrymen,  nor  where 
to  look  for  cargoes.”  Some  idea  of  the  mutual  confidence  between 
Americans  and  Sumatrans  may  be  obtained  from  the  opinion  of 
the  great  Boston  merchant  Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins.  When 
asked  about  advisabihty  of  trading  with  Hawaii,  he  replied,  “the 
Malays  on  the  Coast  of  Sumatra  are  trusted  with  large  sums,  & 
why  not  the  natives  of  these  islands?”* 

Despite  these  advantages,  it  was  three  years  before  the  pepper 
trade  was  restored  to  normal.  The  British  had  failed  to  maintain 
demand  while  they  excluded  most  of  their  American  rivals,  so 
production  fell  drastically  as  noted.  Since  it  took  three  years  for 
a  pepper  vine  to  mature,  full  production  could  not  be  expected 
until  1818. 

Peace  was  concluded  too  late  for  Americans  to  take  full  advan- 

2.  Henry  Lee  to  F.  Lee,  May  13,  1815,  Kenneth  W.  Porter,  The  Jack- 
sons  and  the  Lees  (Cambridge,  1937).  IL  1136-1137. 

3.  T.  H.  Perkins  to  Higginson  &  Sturgis,  June  9,  1815,  L.  Vernon  Briggs, 
History  and  Genealogy  of  the  Cabot  Family,  (Boston,  1927),  I,  551. 
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tage  of  the  1815  season,  but  shortly  after  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent  (February  17,  1815),  several  of  the  merchants 
who  had  engaged  in  the  trade  before  the  war  again  sent  vessels  to 
Sumatra.  Salem,  Massachusetts,  reasserted  its  prewar  dominance 
of  the  trade  by  being  the  only  port  to  send  vessels  to  Sumatra.  All 
of  the  ships  arrived  so  late  in  the  season  that  what  little  had  been 
grown  that  year  probably  had  been  taken  by  the  British  and 
Chinese.  Only  two  or  three  American  ships  were  able  to  load  pep¬ 
per  in  1815.^  Of  the  nine  vessels  which  arrived  in  1815,  two  are 
know  n  to  have  gone  on  to  Batavia  for  coffee  and  tea,  one  to  Penang 
and  another  to  Manila.  Of  the  two  early  arrivals,  Thorndike’s  Alex¬ 
ander  Hodgdon  took  a  load  of  pepper  to  Marseilles,  and  Peabody’s 
Augustus  arrived  in  Salem  empty.  One  late-comer,  the  Hope,  got 
a  load  before  the  new  crop  came  in  and  took  it  to  Salem  where 
the  price  of  30  cents  must  have  given  a  profit  of  over  500%. 
The  rest  had  to  wait  for  the  next  crop. 

The  1816  season  belonged  to  Boston.  Of  the  seven  ships  known 
to  have  been  on  the  coast  during  1816,  five  were  from  that  port. 
The  reason  was  probably  that  the  Salem  vessels,  having  had  a  late 
start  in  1815,  were  still  marketing  their  cargoes  in  Europe  or 
America.  Since  the  round  trip  required  about  a  year,  both  Boston 
and  Salem  vessels  could  be  expected  in  1817.  The  1816  crop  was 
not  much  larger  than  that  of  1815,  so  the  larger  American  share 
of  it  was  probably  due  to  earlier  arrival.  However,  this  stiffened 
competition  drove  the  price  up  from  $7.60  to  $8.50,  the  highest 
since  1805. 

The  third  postwar  crop,  that  of  1817,  appears  to  have  been  no 
more  abundant  than  the  previous  ones,  despite  the  optimistic  pros¬ 
pects  early  in  the  season. Of  the  ten  American  ships  known  to 
have  been  on  the  coast  only  four  obtained  cargoes  of  pepper,  and 
a  fifth  one  had  only  a  slight  chance  of  a  cargo.  The  others  went 
to  other  ports. 

The  diversion  of  pepper  vessels  because  of  shortages  was  of 
importance  for  the  future,  for  it  seems  to  have  caused  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  American  trade  in  Sumatran  coffee.  Although  Amer¬ 
ican  ships  had  been  calling  at  Padang  since  the  beginning  of  the 

4.  Jeremiah  Reynolds,  Voyage  of  the  United  States  Frigate  Potomac, 
(New  York,  1835),  p.  186. 

5.  Henry  Lee  in  Porter,  Jacksons  and  Lees,  II,  1817,  1298-1299. 
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pepper  trade,  it  was  only  after  the  War  of  1812  that  coffee  was 
available  for  export  there.  The  small  quantity  of  coffee  brought 
home  by  the  Augustus  in  1816  was  probably  the  beginning.  This 
was  followed  by  the  first  bulk  cargo,  brought  home  by  Joseph 
Peabody’s  brig  Mary  &  Eliza  in  March,  1817.  This  vessel  had 
obtained  pepper  in  1816  and  would  have  done  so  again  if  it  had 
been  available,  illustrating  that  the  coffee  trade  may  be  considered 
a  child  of  the  pepper  trade.  It  later  grew  larger  than  its  parent. 

The  coffee  trade  first  started  in  a  clandestine  way.  The  Anglo- 
American  Treaty  of  1815  had  renewed  the  Jay  Treaty  restrictions 
on  trade  with  the  Indies  and  went  further  to  exclude  Americans 
from  any  British  Indian  port  except  Bombay,  Calcutta,  or  Penang, 
and  thus  from  all  British  ports  in  Sumatra.  After  the  surrender  of 
Java  to  the  Dutch,  the  British  guarded  the  new  coffee  exports  of 
Padang  with  special  jealousy  and  forced  the  iVmericans  to  resort 
to  smuggling.  The  Mary  &  Eliza  smuggled  its  cargo  at  the  island 
of  Pulo  Pisang  near  Padang.®  As  a  result  of  its  discovery  the 
British  issued  a  specific  prohibition  of  American  trade  with  British 
Sumatra  under  penalty  of  confiscation.^ 

The  price  of  coffee  in  America  was  good,  and  the  Mary  &  Eliza 
was  sent  back  to  Sumatra  with  unusual  rapidity.  That  it  went  via 
Batavia  may  indicate  that  the  Padang  load  was  too  expensive  or 
too  risky  after  the  prohibition.  However,  the  Captain  made  the 
mistake  of  saying  in  Batavia  that  he  was  going  to  get  his  cargo  at 
Padang.  The  British  were  on  the  alert  this  time  and  Mary  &  Eliza 
probably  got  no  more  than  a  few  pikuls  of  coffee  before  being 
frightened  away.  This  time  the  brig  came  home  with  a  cargo  of 
pepper  from  Atjeh. 

After  taking  over  Padang  in  1818,  the  Dutch  removed  the  re¬ 
striction  on  American  trade.®  Besides  recognizing  that  the  prohi- 

6.  “Rules  and  Regulations  to  be  Observed  by  Commanders  and  Owners 
of  American  Vessels  putting  into  the  port  of  Padang,”  April  i,  1817, 
Sumatra,  CIL,  258-260. 

7.  Sumatra,  CIL,  204-21 1,  247. 

8.  Netherlands  Indies,  Staatsblad  (The  Hague,  18^9),  Sept.  6,  1819, 
No.  66.  p.  417;  loose  translation  in  Mackenzie  Collection  1822,  India 
Office,  London,  XIV,  221-2,  and  in  U.  S.  Dept,  of  State,  Consular  Letters, 
Bataiia,  Foreign  Affairs  Section,  National  Archives,  Washington  (hereafter 
cited  as  Batax’ia'),  I,  Sept.  15,  1819.  On  the  responsibility  for  the  act  see 
E.  B.  Kielstra’s  “Sumatra’s  Westkust  van  1819-1825,”  ByJraften  tot  de 
Tool-  Land-  en  Volkenkunde,  XXXVI  (1887),  19-20,  and  P.  H.  van  der 
Kemp's  comments  on  this  article  in  the  same  magazine,  XLIV  (1894), 
283-284. 
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bition  caused  smuggbng,  the  Dutch  found  American  carriage  of 
coffee  useful  during  the  last  war  and  were  still  of  a  friendly  dis¬ 
position  toward  Americans.  However,  because  the  Dutch  held  the 
monopoly  of  production  of  coffee  and  kept  prices  high,  American 
trade  in  this  commodity  did  not  develop  to  any  large  proportions 
until  the  1850’s. 

The  Postwar  Boom 

The  pepper  vines  which  had  been  planted  in  1815  matured  in 
1818  and  produced  a  crop  of  over  ten  milhon  pounds.®  High  pro¬ 
duction  was  maintained  for  the  next  six  years  by  high  world 
prices.  In  America  the  price  remained  well  over  19  cents  per 
pound  until  mid- 1822.  Thus,  while  other  parts  of  the  American 
maritime  industr)’  were  suffering  a  postwar  depression,^®  the  pep¬ 
per  trade  was  booming. 

Every  owner  who  knew  anything  about  the  trade  must  have 
been  looking  forward  to  1818.  Thirty-five  American  ships  were 
on  the  Pepper  Coast,  the  largest  number  that  ever  went  to  Suma¬ 
tra  in  one  year.  More  than  half  were  from  Salem,  where  pepper 
was  becoming  a  specialty.  A  third  came  from  Boston,  three  from 
Salem’s  rival,  Marblehead,  and  even  one  each  from  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore.  Only  the  earliest  arrivals  were  satisfied  and  at  least 
ten  of  the  ships  were  forced  to  go  on  to  other  ports.  Americans 
probably  took  at  least  five  million  pounds  of  pepper  from  Atjeh 
during  that  season. 

This  renewed  American  activity  at  once  excited  British  jealousy. 
Before  leaving  London  to  take  charge  of  his  new  post  at  Benkulen, 
Sir  Stamford  Raffles  was  particularly  instructed  by  the  Company 
to  keep  it  informed  about  "the  proceedings  ...  of  the  Americans 
in  the  Eastern  Archipelago.”^^  Upon  arriving  in  Sumatra,  Raffles 
at  once  remarked  on  the  unusual  activity  of  the  Americans  at 
Atjeh.  Projecting  his  own  motives  to  others,  as  European  states¬ 
men  are  so  apt  to  do.  Raffles  followed  his  remarks  on  American 
activity  with  the  comment  that  the  Sultan  of  Atjeh  was  liable  to 

9.  Reynolds,  Voyage,  p.  186. 

10.  C.  G.  Huebner  in  Emory  R.  Johnson,  History  of  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States  (Washington,  1915), II,  37,  and 
J.  G.  B.  Hutchins,  The  American  Maritime  Industries  and  Public  Policy 
(Cambridge,  Mass.,  1941).  p.  228. 

11.  D.  C.  Boulger,  The  Life  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  (London,  1894^, 
p.  267,  and  P.  H.  van  der  Kemp,  Sumatra  in  1818  (The  Hague,  1920), 
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be  tempted  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  first  foreigner  that  came 
along.  Naturally  he  suggested  that  the  British  try  to  be  first. 

Raffles  was  quite  concerned  about  an  “American  Agent”  whom 
he  heard  lived  at  Atjeh  several  months  in  1817,  and  then  returned 
to  America  after  accomplishing  his  mission.  As  might  be  expected, 
no  one,  including  the  Americans,  knew  what  the  mission  was. 
Examining  his  own  thoughts.  Raffles  could  only  suspect  a  “politi¬ 
cal  motive.”  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  such  mission  in  American 
political  or  commercial  archives,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  in  the 
Benkulen  or  Penang  archives.  It  appears  to  be  only  a  rumor,  for 
Raffles  admitted  that  exact  information  might  be  imp>ossible  to 
obtain.  In  the  tradition  of  oriental  intrigue  such  a  rumor  may  have 
been  started  by  someone  who  was  losing  a  great  deal  by  American 
competition  (such  as  Prince),  or  someone  who  wished  to  en¬ 
courage  British  jealousy  to  get  more  aid  (such  as  the  Sultan). 
The  only  possible  substance  of  it  appears  to  be  that  the  Boston 
ship  ]ohn  Adams  stayed  in  Atjeh  for  the  unusual  period  of  nine 
months  in  order  to  be  the  first  of  the  1818  season.  If  Captain 
Downing  had  merely  made  a  visit  of  curiosity  to  Atjeh  Besar,  it 
was  probably  sufficient  to  start  tongues  wagging.*^ 

However  Raffles  had  a  much  more  concrete  thing  to  worry 
about — the  fact  that  Americans  were  getting  the  lion’s  share  of 
the  pepper,  while  he  was  forbidden  to  buy  pepper  outside  British 
territories.*®  In  order  to  get  the  pepper.  Raffles  suggested  acquiring 
Pulo  Dua,  an  island  off  the  Pepper  Coast  where  the  British  would 
be  safe  from  native  attack.  Then  “the  whole  of  the  Coast  from 
Tappanooly  North  to  Acheen  would  soon  fall  under  British  influ¬ 
ence”  and  the  British  could  direct  Atjehnese  affairs  as  they  pleased. 
“Our  object  in  the  first  instance  is  to  extend  the  British  Commerce 
by  the  exclusion  of  American  &  other  European  Powers,  and  to 
this  I  conclude  it  should  be  confined  as  much  as  possible.”  Raffles 
planned  to  examine  the  island  personally,  but  delayed  his  visit 
when  the  Samanka  Bay  Controversy  with  the  Dutch  distracted 
him. 

1 2.  Passengers  had  been  known  to  go  from  America  to  Sumatra  as  early 
as  1806;  William  Bentley,  The  Diary  of  William  Bentley,  D.D.  (Salem, 
1905),  III,  273,  535,  but  no  missions  were  ever  recorded. 

13.  Raffles  to  London,  April  10,  1818,  East  India  Company,  European 
Series,  India  Office,  London  (hereafter  cited  as  Europe),  C34,  239  ff.;  also 
Sumatra,  XLVII,  158. 
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In  the  meanwhile  the  American  pepper  trade  had  another  im¬ 
portant  impact  upon  Sumatran  history,  in  influencing  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  forced  cultivation  in  British  territories.  At  the  time 
of  his  greatest  concern  about  Americans  taking  the  1818  crop. 
Raffles  first  suggested  the  abandonment  of  government  poppor 
cultivation  at  Benkulen  apparently  because  it  had  failed  so  con¬ 
spicuously  to  compote  with  freely  grown  Susu  peppor.^*  Within 
a  few  months  this  was  carried  out,  undoubtedly  to  the  joy  of  the 
natives  who  had  been  forced  like  serfs  to  cultivate  the  vines. This 
novel  break  from  the  eighteenth-century  colonial  system  became  a 
matter  of  discussion  between  the  Dutch  and  British  when  Benku¬ 
len  was  transferred  to  the  Dutch.  The  British  urged  the  advan¬ 
tage  on  the  Dutch,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  impressed  them, 
for  they  continued  their  pornicious  and  profitable  "Culture  Sys¬ 
tem”  until  the  second  half  of  the  century  .  To  Raffles  at  least,  the 
Atjeh-American  trade  had  proved  that  free  enterprise  could  pro¬ 
duce  far  greater  results  than  slave  labor. 

Raffles’  Treaty  of  1819 

Benkulen  was  not  the  only  British  px)rt  which  resented  the 
postwar  revival  of  American  pepper  trade.  During  the  War  of 
1812,  Penang  began  to  develop  as  a  British  transshipping  pioint 
for  Sumatran  produce.  Peppier  could  be  brought  there  from  the 
Peppier  Coast  relatively  safely  in  small  vessels  or  Chinese  junks  and 
transferred  to  the  large  Indiamen  bound  for  England,  India,  or 
China.  This  development  probably  received  impietus  from  the 
jieppier  shortages  of  1815-17,  when  Americans  began  going  to 
Penang  to  pick  up  cargoes  because  there  were  none  in  Sumatra. 
The  council  in  Penang  thus  began  to  acquire  a  stronger  interest 
in  the  stability  of  piolitics  and  security  of  commerce  in  Atjeh.  Al¬ 
though  the  Government  of  Penang  had  been  dabbling  in  Atjeh 
piolitics  for  years,  by  the  end  of  1817  there  was  espiecially  strong 
sentiment  for  British  intervention.*®  On  the  arrival  of  the  new 
President,  Colonel  Bannerman,  it  was  decided  to  send  Captain 

14.  RafBes  to  London,  April  10,  1818,  Europe,  C34,  207-208. 

15.  Regulation  of  July  3,  1818,  Sumatra,  XLVII,  361. 

16.  “Minute  by  the  President  IW.  E.  Phillips!,”  Oct.  10,  1817,  Suma¬ 
tra,  XXVIII,  No.  21 1. 
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J.  H.  Ckx)mbs  to  negotiate  a  treaty.*’  Coombs  arrived  in  Atjeh  in 
January,  i8i8,  but  found  the  Sultan  exiled  and  powerless  at  the 
provincial  town  of  Lho’  Seumawe  (Telok  Samoy).  There,  on 
February  ii,  1818,  he  got  the  Sultan’s  agreement  to  a  draft 
treaty  which  included  the  following  articles  specifically  directed 
against  Americans.  Article  Four  stated,  “That  the  Government 
will  engage  not  to  allow  the  Residence  of  any  European  or  Ameri¬ 
can  in  any  port  of  its  Dominion  without  the  sanction  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Government.”  Article  Five  promised  “That  no  Monopoly  of 
the  produce  of  Acheen  or  its  Dependencies  shall  be  granted  to 
any  European  or  American.*^  In  the  next  article,  the  Sultan  was 
to  agree  to  allow  British  trade  on  the  Pepper  Coast.  However, 
Coombs  failed  to  get  the  Sultan  to  put  his  agreement  in  writing. 

The  alarm  against  Americans  in  Sumatra  was  spread  to  Lon¬ 
don  by  the  councils  at  both  Penang  and  Benkulen.  The  constant 
preoccupation  with  fear  that  Americans  might  suddenly  become 
politically  ambitious  like  the  Europeans  is  illustrated  by  the  con¬ 
temporary  negotiations  between  England  and  Holland  about  Su¬ 
matra.  The  British  considered  offering  not  to  trade  in  Indonesia 
as  long  as  the  Dutch  did  not  “allow  any  other  European  nation,  or 
the  United  States  of  America,  to  form  settlements  at  any  of  the 
said  Islands.**  Naturally  there  is  no  evidence  that  Americans  in¬ 
tended  to  settle  in  Indonesia. 

Raffles,  who  considered  Sumatra  his  own  particular  preserve, 
was  quite  jealous  of  Coombs’  Mission  to  Atjeh,  and  soon  con¬ 
vinced  his  superiors  in  Bengal  that  he  should  be  sent  to  try  to  get 
a  treaty  from  the  Sultan.  Coombs  was  allowed  to  accompany  him 
in  1819,  but  Raffles  dominated  the  mission.  The  assigned  objec¬ 
tive  was  to  exclude  “Foreign  influence”  and  guarantee  to  the 
British  the  trade  in  pepper.^® 

On  April  22,  1819,  Raffles  signed  a  treaty  with  the  exiled 

17.  Penang  to  London,  Jan.  22,  1818,  East  India  Company,  Factory 
Recordt,  Straits  Settlements  Chereafter  cited  as  Straits'),  CLX}0(I,  par.  4. 

18.  Coomb’s  report  of  Feb.  12,  1818,  Straits,  CXXXVII,  176. 

19.  “Memorandum  respecting  .  .  .  Semanka  Bay,”  Oct.  9,  1818,  by 
B.  H.  Jones  of  the  Secret  &  Political  Dept,  of  the  India  Board,  London, 
Sumatra,  XXX,  item  406. 

20.  Raffles  to  London,  April  12,  1818,  Sumatra,  XXXIV,  247.  Contem¬ 
porary  Dutch  officials  regarded  the  purpose  of  this  and  the  Canning  Mis¬ 
sion  as  the  exclusion  of  Americans:  de  Stuers  and  Verploegh  Report,  Lett. 
F  No.  22,  Nov.  30,  1825,  in  P.  H.  van  der  Kemp,  “Bydrage  tot  Kielstra 
.  .  Bydragen  tot  de  Tool-,  Land-  en  Volkenkunde,  XLIV  (1894),  559. 
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Sultan.  Article  Six  included  the  Sultan’s  promise  “to  exclude  the 
subjects  of  every  other  European  power,  and  likewise  all  Ameri¬ 
cans  from  a  fixed  habitation  or  residence”  in  his  dominions.  The 
Sultan  also  engaged  “not  to  enter  into  any  negotiation  or  to  con¬ 
clude  any  treaty  with  any  power,  Prince  or  Potentate  whatever  un¬ 
less  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  British  government.”^*^ 
As  RafiFles  pointed  out,  this  achieved  the  major  British  objectives, 
and  “while  it  secures  our  commercial  interest  and  establishes  our 
influence  it  gives  us  the  power  of  excluding  all  European  and 
American  Subjects.  .  .”22 

Raffles  then  urged  that  a  resident  British  agent  be  sent  to  Atjeh 
as  soon  as  possible,  for,  he  said,  American  vessels  were  arriving 
more  frequently  on  the  Pepper  Coast,  and  “a  native  agent  was 
about  to  proceed  from  a  Western  Port  to  America. I  can  find 
no  record  of  such  a  visit,  as  welcome  as  it  might  have  been  in 
America.  My  suspicion  is  that  Raffles  was  using  this  rumor,  Uke 
the  earlier  one  about  the  American  agent  in  Atjeh,  to  frighten  the 
Company  into  assuming  a  protectorate.  This  supposition  is 
strengthened  by  his  statement  that  the  “incipient  connection”  be¬ 
tween  Atjeh  and  America  might  be  halted  by  a  threat  to  the 
chiefs.  If  the  agent  were  about  to  leave  for  America  in  April,  a 
warning  three  months  later,  when  Raffles  wrote  his  report,  would 
hardly  have  helped. 

The  Raffles  Treaty  was  a  dead  letter  from  the  start.  As  Raffles 
himself  realized,  there  was  no  hope  of  the  Sultan  regaining  his 
kingdom  to  enforce  the  treaty.^^  The  Governor-General  of  India, 
Warren  Hastings,  saw  this  at  once  and  told  Raffles  in  effect  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  insisting  on  its  terms. 2®  The  council  at 
Penang  bitterly  complained  to  London  that  the  treaty  kept  no¬ 
body  out  of  Atjeh. 2«  Nevertheless,  in  1820  Penang  went  through 

2 1 .  East  India  Company,  Bengal  Secret  and  Political  Consultations, 
India  Office,  London  Chereafter  cited  as  Bengal^,  Consultation  of  July  10, 
1819,  item  10.  Print^  text  in  Sir  Edward  Hertelet,  Comp.,  Treaties  and 
Conventions  between  Great  Britain  and  Foreign  Powers  [Commercial 
Treaties]  (London:  1875-9),  VIII,  699. 

22.  Consultation  of  July  to,  1819,  item  3,  par.  66,  in  Bengal. 

23.  Ibid.,  item  3,  par.  76. 

24.  Ibid.,  item  3,  par.  61. 

25.  Ibid.,  item  ii,  pars.  6  and  8. 

26.  Penang  to  London,  July  i,  1819,  par.  13,  in  Straits,  CLXXXII. 
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the  empty  formality  of  exchanging  ratifications  with  the  Sultan.” 
The  occasion  was  used  to  instruct  the  British  emissary,  Sartorius, 
to  try  to  get  the  pepper  rajahs  to  give  their  allegiance  to  the  Sul¬ 
tan,  so  that  the  treaty  might  have  some  meaning.  However,  Sar¬ 
torius  died  in  Atjeh,  and  nothing  further  was  ever  done. 

The  Americans  came  to  Atjeh  regardless  of  British  intrigue. 
American  papers  merely  made  sarcastic  references  to  the  “Rum- 
ford”  Raffles  mission. Only  the  early  exhaustion  of  the  i8i8 
crop  seems  to  have  discouraged  many  owners,  for  only  two-thirds 
the  number  of  vessels  (twenty-one)  were  sent  to  the  Pepper 
Coast  in  1819.  Even  then  there  was  not  enough  pepper  for  all, 
and  several  ships  had  to  go  on  to  other  ports.  There  was  certainly 
not  enough  for  Raffles.  After  getting  London  to  remove  the  re¬ 
strictions  on  his  purchase  of  Atjeh  pepper.  Raffles  hoped  to  buy 
15,000  pikuls  in  1819,  but  found  the  price  too  high  to  buy  any 
at  all. 2* 

When  Raffles  was  returning  from  Calcutta  to  Benkulen  in  mid- 
1819,  his  ship  ran  ashore  in  the  Straits  of  Riau.  Having  thrown 
all  drinking  water  overboard  to  lighten  the  ship,  the  master  asked 
for  water  at  the  nearest  Dutch  settlement  but  was  refused  on  the 
charge  that  Raffles  was  a  spy.  The  passengers  and  crew  were 
saved  when,  as  Lady  Raffles  says,  "a  good  Samaritan  appeared  in 
one  of  the  beautiful  American  vessels,  so  numerous  in  these  seas, 
when  the  Captain  generously,  and  at  considerable  risk  .  .  .  stopped 
his  course  and  .  .  .  conveyed  some  casks  of  water,  and  went  on 
board  himself  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  distress;  the  Captain’s 
name  is  forgotten,  but  his  kindness  has  often  been  acknowledged 
with  gratitude  and  praise.”*® 

This  event  may  have  mellowed  Raffles’  attitude  toward  Ameri¬ 
can  trade.  His  interest  then  seemed  to  shift  from  exclusion  to 
channeling  it  into  British  entrepdts.  After  his  failure  to  reach  any 
substantial  agreement  in  Atjeh  in  April,  1819,  Raffles  abandoned 
the  idea  of  the  Pulo  Dua  depot.  In  mid-1819  he  was  urging  a 
more  southerly  base  with  the  hope  that  the  pepper  trade  “which 

27.  Penang  to  London,  Aug.  24,  1820,  in  Straits,  CLXXXII;  also  Straits, 
LXXVII,  394  ff. 

28.  Niles’  Weekly  Register,  XVII  (1820),  63. 

29.  Sumatra,  XXVII,  No.  784;  Sumatra,  XXIX,  No.  799. 

30.  Sophia  Raffles,  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Sir 
Thoma  Raffles,  and  Edition  (London,  1836),  II,  40. 
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has  hitherto  been  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  Americans 
would  center  in  Tappanooly.  .  By  the  end  of  the  year  he  had 
even  given  up  Tapanuli  to  concentrate  his  full  attention  on  Singa¬ 
pore  as  the  great  entrepot  of  the  area.®^ 

Although  the  Dutch  claimed  sovereignty  over  the  Straits  of 
southeastern  Sumatra  they  were  completely  unable  to  suppress 
piracy  in  those  waters.*-^  An  example  is  the  notorious  attack  by 
three  Illanun  pirates  on  the  Marblehead  brig  Franklin  in  the  Ban¬ 
ka  Straits  on  May  24,  1819.®^ 

Well  before  this  date  Secretary  of  Navy  Smith  Thompson  re¬ 
solved  to  send  the  U.S.  frigate  Congress  on  the  “important  service” 
of  convoying  American  merchantmen  “through  the  Straits,  safely, 
beyond  the  hostile  attacks  of  the  Islanders  and  pirates,  who  infest 
those  seas  .  .  The  Congress  left  Norfolk  on  May  17,  1819, 
and  arrived  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda  on  September  20.  While 
taking  a  convoy  through  the  Straits  of  Banka,  Captain  Henley 
sent  a  party  ashore  on  Pulo  Nangka  and  observed  the  Dutch  fleet 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Musi  River  where  it  was  poised  for  the  con¬ 
quest  of  the  Sultanate  of  Palembang.®®  After  taking  the  convoy  to 
China,  the  Congress  cruised  for  seventy  days  in  May  and  June, 

31.  “Considerations  on  the  Commerce  and  policy  of  the  Indian  Archi¬ 
pelago,”  Europe,  D199,  p.  243,  undated.  Kaye’s  dating  of  1817  is  an  error 
since  RafRes  referred  to  events  of  1818  CP-  *87,  “Considerations”)  and 
April,  1819  (mention  of  Atjeh  Treaty,  p.  257,  “Considerations”).  Since 
this  is  clearly  a  draft  of  his  “Report  on  the  formation  of  our  Establishment 
at  Singapore,”  Dec.  20,  1819  (in  Europe,  F33,  No.  242),  I  would  date 
it  mid-1819. 

32.  “Report  on  the  formation  of  our  Establishment  at  Singapore,” 
Europe,  F33,  No.  242,  Dec.  20,  1819,  p.  334. 

33.  Piracies  against  Americans  about  1816  mentioned  in  Great  Britain, 
House  of  Commons,  Select  Committee  ...  on  the  E.  I.  Co.,  Report  .  .  . 
China  Trade  (London,  1830),  p.  241. 

34.  Fully  described  in  Charles  E.  Trow,  Old  Shipmasters  of  Salem  (New 
York,  1905),  pp.  223-228;  James  D.  Phillips,  Pepper  and  Pirates  (Boston, 
*949)*  PP-  70-74’.  James  D.  Phillips,  “The  Attack  on  the  Marquis,”  The 
American  Neptune,  IX  (1949),  245;  E.  Stevens,  “Recent  Piracies  on  the 
Pacific  Oceans,”  The  Chinese  Repository,  IV  (1836),  521;  and  S.  C.  Hill, 
Notes  on  Piracy  in  Eastern  Waters  (London,  1923-1928),  p.  200. 

35.  S.  Thompson  to  Henley,  March  19,  1819  in  U.  S.,  Navy  Dept.,  cor¬ 
respondence  in  Naval  Records  Group,  National  Archives,  Washington,  Pri¬ 
vate  Letters,  1813-1840,  p.  262;  Charles  O.  Paullin,  Diplomatic  Negotia¬ 
tions  of  American  Naval  Officers  (Baltimore,  1912),  p.  169;  Robert  W. 
Neeser,  “Historic  Ships  of  the  Navy,  Congress,”  U.  S.  Naval  Inst.  Proc., 
LVII  (1936),  345-351- 

36.  Log,  U.S.S.  Congress,  1817-1819,  Sept.  20-Oct.  i,  1819,  Naval 
Records  Group. 
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1821,  in  the  Sumatran  straits  but  “saw  nothing  worthy  of  obser¬ 
vation.”®^ 

This  cruise  may  be  regarded  as  the  extension  of  the  principle 
of  protection  of  American  commerce  from  wartime  to  peacetime. 

Anglo-American  Competition,  1820-1822 

The  Americans  overloaded  the  pepper  market  in  1819,  as  they 
had  done  previously  in  1804  and  181 1,  and  sent  the  price  down 
to  20  cents  per  pound.  Raffles  expected  that  the  losses  many 
American  owners  had  taken  would  keep  them  away  so  that  he 
would  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  expected  bumper  crop  of 
80,000  pifew/s.*®  He  was  not  so  fortunate,  for  many  Americans 
came  back  in  1820  and  paid  near-record  prices.  Those  who  would 
not  pay  the  high  prices  had  one  good  alternative  in  Sumatra.  This 
was  the  first  season  in  which  the  Dutch  opened  their  coffee  stores 
at  Padang,  and  eleven  American  vessels  went  there  in  1820. 

In  1819  the  Americans  first  began  competing  with  the  British 
in  carrying  Sumatran  products  to  China.  The  Salem  ship  Two 
Brothers  took  $40,000  worth  of  pepper  to  Canton  in  1820.  In 
1819  the  Americans  began  taking  large  quantities  of  Banka  tin 
to  China.®®  In  1820  an  American  vessel  took  a  flier  in  that  British 
specialty,  betel  nut.  Bryant  &  Sturgis’  ship  Sachem  stopped  at  the 
port  of  Burang  (Bireun)  on  the  northeast  (of  Pidir)  coast  of 
Sumatra  to  load  a  cargo  of  the  pungent  areca  nut  which  many 
orientals  use  like  chewing  tobacco.  This  was  taken  to  Canton.^® 
The  betel  nut  and  tin  trade,  unlike  that  of  carrying  pepper  to 
China,  was  carried  on  for  many  years  but  never  developed  to 
large  proportions,  apparently  because  the  British  had  better  con¬ 
trol  of  supply. 

The  ability  of  the  Americans  to  extend  their  Sumatra  trade 
in  the  face  of  British  advantages  had  important  results.  One  was 

37.  Henley  to  Thompson,  July  8,  1820,  Captains'  Letters,  1820,  III,  15, 
Naval  Records  Group;  Paullin,  Diplomatic  Negotiations,  p.  18 1. 

38.  Raffles  to  Dart,  March  20,  1820,  Sumatra,  XXIX,  No.  799,  par.  3. 

39.  H.  B.  Morse,  The  Chronicles  of  the  East  India  Company  Trading  to 
China  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1926),  III,  356,  IV,  20,  67,  84,  99;  Great 
Britain,  House  of  Commons,  Sessional  Papers,  VII,  44,  70,  181,  185,  315. 

40.  Log  No.  42,  Maury  Abstract  Log  Collection,  Weather  Bureau,  Re¬ 
cord  Group  27  (Agriculture),  National  Archives,  Washington  (hereafter 
cited  as  Maury^;  Great  Britain,  Sessional  Papers,  VII,  45,  71,  181,  185, 
314. 
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the  impact  on  the  free  trade  movement.  In  1820,  in  Edinburgh, 
a  prominent  British  author  who  had  served  in  the  Indies  argued 
that  the  long  years  of  successful  American  trade  showed  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  free  trade  over  British  monopoly.  With  obvious  ref¬ 
erences  to  Benkulen  he  said,  “In  the  very  vicinage  of  our  powerful 
establishments,  they  [the  Americans]  are  now  pushing  their  en- 
terprizes  in  situations  that  we  have  neglected  for  more  than  a 
century  .  .  .  and  by  their  conciliatory  conduct  retrieving  that 
character  which  their  progenitors  had  lost  .  .  Instead  of  being 
conciliatory  like  the  Americans,  he  says,  the  Dutch  and  English 
disputed  with  “every  maritime  power  in  the  Indies,  invaded,  con¬ 
quered,  and  plundered  those  who  had  received  them  hospitably, 
quarrelled  with  and  massacred  one  another  .  .  In  addition, 
Americans  had  much  faster  vessels,  which  could  make  the  trip 
in  less  than  130  days  as  compared  with  350  or  450  days  by  the 
British,  thus  getting  in  two  voyages  while  British  competitors  com¬ 
pleted  one. '*2  Americans  also  had  cheaper  vessels,  smaller  crews, 
lower  wages,  but  above  all,  free  enterprise.*®  He  cited  the  benefits 
of  free  trade,  using  Sumatra  pepper  as  an  example:  i)  The  Indo¬ 
nesian  grower  was  getting  higher  wages,  2)  the  consumer  was 
paying  the  lowest  price  in  history,  and  3)  the  people  were  using 
nearly  1 50  per  cent  more  pepper  than  before.**  In  the  next  year 
(1821)  Parliament  heard  similar  arguments  by  Far  Eastern  ex¬ 
perts  which  led  to  the  first  break  in  the  East  India  Company 
monopoly.*® 

In  America,  too,  the  pepper  trade  influenced  free  trade.  The 
pepper  merchants  were  among  the  foremost  advocates  of  the 
policy.**  Raffles’  arguments  for  free  trade  based  on  American 
success  in  Sumatra  have  been  cited  above. 

Sometime  in  mid- 1820,  Raffles  reconsidered  his  idea  of  an 

41.  John  Crawford,  History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  III,  253. 

42.  Ibid.,  Ill,  2820.,  283,  290;  Charles  Assey,  “On  the  Trade  to  China,” 
The  Pamphleteer  (London,  1819),  p.  524. 

43.  Crawford,  History,  III,  289,  290,  292. 

44.  Ibid.,  Ill,  364-369. 

45.  The  whole  of  Great  Britain,  House  of  Commons,  “Report  [Relative 
to  the  Trade  with  the  East  Indies  and  China!,”  in  Sessional  Papers,  1821, 
VII,  is  a  study  of  problems  of  American  competition  in  the  Far  East, 
especially  pp.  9,  15,  19,  64,  136. 

46.  For  instance.  The  Memorial  of  the  Merchants  ...  in  Salem  (Salem: 
privately  printed  pamphlet,  Jan.,  1820),  to  Confess  favoring  free  trade 
signed  by  Joseph  Peal^y  and  other  pepper  merchants. 
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off-shore  base  to  capture  the  pepper  trade.  In  September,  1820, 
he  sent  John  Prince  and  William  Jack  to  explore  the  island  of 
Nias.^^  Although  his  instructions  did  not  mention  the  pepper 
trade,  Prince’s  suggestion  of  the  idea  and  the  selection  of  him  to 
go  clearly  suggests  some  connection.^®  Prince  reported  the  de¬ 
pendence  of  the  mainland  pepper  ports  upon  Nias  for  rice  and 
coconut  oil,  and  the  seriousness  of  the  supply  being  cut  off.^“ 
From  this  report,  Raffles  concluded  that  Nias  could  be  made  a 
base  for  British  pepper  shipment  and  could  be  used  to  “complete 
our  command  of  the  Coast  from  Acheen  to  Natal. The  more  he 
thought  of  the  idea  the  better  it  seemed.  Since  the  pepper  ports 
sent  empty  boats  to  Nias  to  pick  up  rice,  if  the  British  made  Nias 
a  depot,  the  natives  might  send  pepper  over  in  the  boats.  "There 
is  no  European  trader  who  would  not  prefer  paying  a  dollar  a 
picul  more  for  his  pepper  at  a  Company’s  Station,  to  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  risk  which  must  always  attend  their  dealings  at  a 
native  port.’’®'  This  indeed  might  have  attracted  American  traders, 
as  Penang  and  Singapore  did  in  days  of  the  clipper  ships  when 
speed  was  important.  But  like  so  many  of  Raffles’  brilliant  ideas, 
this  found  no  response  in  London. 

Although  as  many  American  vessels  appeared  on  the  Pepper 
Coast  in  1821  as  in  the  previous  season,  the  initial  selling  price 
fell  to  $8.75,  lower  than  it  had  been  since  1819,  which  indi¬ 
cates  a  larger  crop.  It  was  probably  over  100,000  pikuls,  which 
would  have  been  the  largest  produced  to  date.  Raffles  reported 
that  the  Americans  were  paying  $10.50  per  pikul.  Since  American 
records  are  unusually  extensive  for  this  year,  and  no  captain  paid 
over  $9.50,  Raffles  must  have  been  misinformed  about  the  price, 
perhaps  intentionally.  Prince’s  boats  were  reported  on  the  coast 
buying  for  the  Company,  so  Prince  may  have  realized  the  differ¬ 
ence.  Prince’s  purchases  were  a  result  of  Raffles’  idea  of  entering 
into  direct  competition  with  the  Americans,  which  Raffles  initiat- 

47.  Sumatra,  L,  41 1,  Sept.  29,  1820. 

48.  RafiBes  to  an  unknown  person,  undated,  in  Rafiles’  Memoir,  ist  ed., 
(London,  1830),  p.  487,  and  2d  ed.,  II,  169;  P.  H.  van  der  Kemp, 
"Raffles  Betrekkingen  met  Nias,”  Bydragen  tot  de  Tool-,  Land-  en  Volken- 
kunde,  LII  (1900),  588. 

49.  Report  of  Dw.  31,  1820,  Sumatra,  L,  455,  par.  37. 

50.  Sumatra,  L,  405-406,  Jan.  25,  1821. 

51.  Raffles  to  Swinston,  July  30,  1821,  Sumatra,  L,  653-654,  par.  26. 
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ed  on  his  own  responsibility  by  loading  the  ship  London  for  China 
in  July,  1 820. *2 

Even  native  disturbances  did  not  prevent  American  trade,  pre¬ 
sumably  because  of  the  traditional  neutrahty  of  Americans.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  1821  season  the  revival  of  a  feud  between  North  Telok 
Pow  and  Mingin  was  colorfully  described  by  two  American  mas¬ 
ters.®^  Apparently  the  war  was  not  taken  too  seriously,  since  Min¬ 
gin  had  only  thirty-two  casualties  in  five  years  and  pepper  trade 
was  carried  on  notwithstanding.  Captain  Smith  of  the  ship  Mary 
described  trying  to  weigh  pepper  at  Mingin  as  the  cannon  balls 
flew  over  his  head.  When  the  balls  got  too  close  to  his  ship  he 
“hove  2  shot  into  their  fort.”  Weighing  was  interrupted  about 
once  a  week  for  a  Malay  battle  or  a  bull  fight,  much  to  the  annoy¬ 
ance  of  the  American  captains.  On  the  tragic  side  was  the  up¬ 
setting  of  the  boat  of  the  brig  William  of  Marblehead  and  the 
drowning  of  its  master  and  owner,  Benjamin  Andrews,  on  May 
17,  1821.®* 

Nearly  half  of  those  vessels  on  the  Coast  in  1821  were  seeking 
coffee,  a  specialty  which  appealed  to  Boston.  The  demand  was 
so  great  that  the  local  price  rose  from  $18.00  to  $22.00  per  pikul. 
But  this  was  still  far  cheaper  than  the  Batavia  price,  so  the 
Americans  took  the  whole  Padang  crop  of  1821. 

Fewer  vessels  went  to  Sumatra  for  coffee  in  1822.  Since  the 
coffee  price  in  America  did  not  fall  greatly,  this  must  have  been 
due  to  the  greater  attraction  of  pepper.  More  vessels  came  for 
pepper  in  1822  than  in  1821,  attracted  by  the  highest  American 
price  since  the  War  of  1812  (36  cents  per  pound  in  May  of 
1821).  This  coincided  with  another  good  crop  for  which  the 
Americans  paid  the  high  price  of  $9.50  to  $10.00  per  pikul. 
The  result  was  not  so  happy,  for  the  huge  quantities  dumped  on 
the  market  drove  the  price  down  to  16.5  cents  per  pound,  the 
lowest  since  1812.  Actually  it  might  have  been  worse  had  not 
the  British  East  Indian  Company  lost  5885  pikuls  in  the  wreck 

52.  Raffles  to  Nesbett,  Aug.  i,  1820,  Sumatra,  L,  350,  par.  10. 

53.  Francis  Boardman,  “Journal  of  a  Voyage,”  MS,  in  Peabody  Museum, 
Salem  under  M-Malay.  Also  William  Smith,  “Ship  Mary,"  MS,  in  Boston 
Public  Library,  Boston. 

54.  “The  Brig  William  at  Sumatra,”  MS,  in  Marblehead  Hist.  Society 
Marblehead,  Mass. 
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of  its  ship  Indian  Trader  at  Trumon  in  1822.®®  This  was  one  of 
the  cumulative  misfortunes  which  besieged  Benkulen  in  its  last 
years,  and  must  have  contributed  to  the  abandonment  of  that 
post  in  1824. 

The  End  of  the  Postwar  Boom 

As  might  be  expected,  there  were  fewer  Americans  in  1823. 
With  the  price  down  to  16.5  cents  from  August  to  October,  1822, 
there  was  httle  inducement  to  send  vessels.  Those  that  were  sent 
were  owned  mainly  by  the  largest  Salem  pepper  merchants.  The 
trade  began  to  show  a  strong  gravitation  toward  the  large  Salem 
owners  hke  Joseph  Peabody,  Silsbee,  Pickman  &  Stone,  Samuel 
Endicott,  and  Willard  Peele,  each  of  whom  sent  two  vessels  to 
Sumatra  in  1823  and  accounted  for  more  than  half  of  the  trade. 
Despite  the  small  number  of  vessels  on  the  coast  the  crop  had 
reached  a  record  100  to  120  thousand  pifeu/s.®® 

Still  fewer  vessels  appeared  in  Sumatra  in  1824.  The  interest¬ 
ing  thing  is  that  most  of  them  loaded  before  the  new  crop  came 
in,  and  in  the  incredibly  fast  average  of  33  days  apiece.  This  in¬ 
dicates  that  they  were  taking  the  balance  of  the  bumper  crop  of 
1823.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  captains’  references  to  plentiful 
supphes  of  old  pepper.  There  was  practically  no  one  to  take  the 
1824  crop,  which  a  British  expert  estimated  at  150,000  pikuls.^’’ 
So  few  vv’ere  the  Americans  on  the  Coast  that  the  British  were 
delighted  to  find  that  their  sales  of  Bengal  opium  increased.®® 
The  Sumatran  price  of  pepper  fell  sharply  from  $9.00  to  $7.00, 
the  lowest  since  the  War  of  1812.  Thus,  1824  marks  the  end  of 
the  great  postwar  boom  in  pepper. 

But  the  British  were  not  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  this, 
as  Prince  complained,  because  the  Americans  had  brought  less  of 
the  essential  specie  to  Batavia  than  before.®®  Then  Raffles  had  the 

55.  Garling  to  Dart,  June  21,  1823,  par.  8,  and  Raffles  to  Nesbett,  June 
20,  1822,  Sumatra,  XLIX,  No.  413  and  24o£. 

56.  Reynolds,  Voyage,  p.  186.  Reynolds’  tonnage  of  6000  divided  by  an 
average  tonnage  of  250  tons  per  vessel  gives  a  result  of  24  vessels  for 
1823  compared  to  Anderson’s  27  in  Straits,  C,  826.  American  records  show 
only  15,  so  both  Reynolds  and  Anderson  must  have  combined  that  figure 
with  12  of  the  1824  season. 

57.  John  Anderson’s  report  “Present  State  of  the  Government  at  the 
Acheen  Ports,”  March  15,  1825,  Straits,  C,  829. 

58.  Ihid.,  p.  832. 

59.  Prince  to  Dart,  July  27,  1824,  Sumatra,  LI,  699. 
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bad  luck  of  losing  4500  pikuls  of  pepper  in  the  burning  of  the 
Company  ship  Fame  in  February,  1824.®®  Everything  seemed  to 
conspire  against  the  post  at  Benkulen.  As  the  town  merchants  re¬ 
ported,  in  apparent  reflection  of  Raffles’  views: 

It  is  hardly  necessarv’  for  us  to  point  out  the  Disadvantages 
under  which  the  Trade  of  the  British  Ports  on  this  Coast 
labours  in  Consequence  of  the  prohibition  against  American 
vessels.  It  is  truly  mortifying  to  see  the  excitement  given  to 
Industry  and  Trade  at  the  Northern  Ports  and  at  Padang  by 
the  Intercourse  of  this  description  of  Traders  [the  Ameri¬ 
cans]  who  are  the  sole  Importers  of  specie  and  from  the 
nature  of  their  vessels  and  speculations  are  enabled  to  carry 
on  an  extensive  Trade  where  British  vessels  would  scarcely 
think  it  worth  their  while.  It  cannot  be  unknown  that  the 
Eastern  Seas  are  filled  with  American  Traders  no  less  than 
40  or  50  of  them  have  obtained  cargoes  at  the  Northern 
Ports  of  this  Island  in  one  year,  and  it  must  be  obvious  that 
the  Consequences  of  excluding  them  from  our  Ports  must 
encourage  their  trade  to  the  Native  and  Independent  Ports 
and  those  of  the  Dutch  in  which  last  they  are  allowed  greater 
Advantages  than  Enghsh  ships  .  . 

Having  lost  all  hope  of  channeling  the  pepper  trade  into  Ben¬ 
kulen  the  British,  by  1824,  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  post.  Even 
Raffles  approved  of  a  treaty  which  gave  it  to  the  Dutch  in  1824.®^ 

The  Sumatra  Treaty  of  1824 

We  have  seen  how  the  British  tried  every  means  except  actual 
invasion  to  deprive  the  Americans  of  the  Atjeh  pepper  trade.  By 
the  1820’s  the  council  at  Penang  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  British  had  only  two  alternatives,  to  use  military  force  or  to 
stay  out  of  Atjeh.  The  Penang  Council  favored  the  former.®®  By 
this  time,  Raffles  and  his  successors  at  Benkulen  favored  the  oppo¬ 
site  policy,  pure  trade  competition.  The  directors  in  London 

60.  Raffles  to  London,  Feb.  8,  1824,  Sumatra,  LI,  339. 

61.  Report  of  Committee  of  Merchants,  Benkulen,  March  31,  1824, 
Sumatra,  LI,  508*509. 

62.  East  India  Company,  Home  Misc,  Series,  India  Office,  London, 
DCLXXIII,  267-283,  Jan.  30,  1825,  item  9.  Official  figures  show  British 
losses  on  pepper  were  £82,623  between  1810  and  1820,  Great  Britain, 
Sessional  Papers,  VII,  159. 

63.  Penang  to  London,  Nov.  30,  1820,  par.  30,  Straits,  CLXXXII,  and 
July  30,  1824,  par.  39,  Straits,  CLXXXIII. 
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seemed  to  have  supported  this  view,  for  no  support  was  ever  given 
to  suggestions  of  force  which  had  been  made  in  Penang. 

By  1823  the  British  had  tired  of  Sumatra  entirely.  With  the 
price  of  pepper  declining,  and  the  continued  inabihty  of  Benkulen 
to  obtain  the  spice,  the  costs  of  maintaining  a  Sumatran  post 
seemed  less  and  less  worth  while.  During  the  long  negotiations 
between  the  British  and  Dutch  over  their  complex  interests  in  the 
Indies,  it  was  eventually  decided  to  abandon  all  of  the  British 
settlements  in  Sumatra  in  exchange  for  all' the  Dutch  possessions 
in  Malaya.  British  evacuation  of  Sumatra  achieved  an  objective 
that  the  Dutch  had  been  working  toward  since  1814.®^ 

The  Americans  became  involved  in  these  negotiations  in  a  most 
curious  manner.  The  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of  cession  had  reached 
the  final  stages  in  1824  without  mention  of  Atjeh,  when  the 
British  casually  mentioned  Raffles’  treaty  of  1819.  We  have  seen 
that  the  principal  British  objective  in  that  treaty  had  been  the 
exclusion  of  Americans,  but  that  it  had  been  valueless  from  the 
start.  It  was  natural  that  they  should  desire  the  Dutch  to  attempt 
to  exclude  the  Americans.  Confronted  with  this  new  problem,  the 
Dutch  envoys  asked  for  instructions  from  Minister  H.  E.  M.  Elout, 
using  as  courier  his  son.  Captain  C.  P.  ].  Elout,  who  was  acting 
as  one  of  the  negotiators  in  London.  That  the  Dutch  disliked  the 
treaty  of  1819  is  clear  from  their  insistence  on  its  revision  at  the 
first  meeting  in  London  after  Captain  Elout’s  return.®®  They  un¬ 
doubtedly  feared  that  the  general  exclusion  clause  might  be  used 
against  them  and  argued  against  it.  The  British  wished  to  retain 
the  clause  of  exclusion,  and  while  agreeing  to  a  revision  of  Raffles’ 
treaty  told  the  Dutch  envoys  “their  concern  that  if  the  Sultan  of 
Atjeh  were  left  to  himself,  the  United  States  of  America  would 
sooner  or  later  try  to  ally  with  him  and  then  obtain  an  estabhsh- 
ment  which  in  event  of  war  would  tend  to  be  of  great  detriment 
to  British  navigation.  The  easiest  means  of  preventing  that  evil 

64.  P.  H.  van  dcr  Kemp,  De  Geschiedenis  van  het  Londensch  Tractaat 
(The  Hague,  1904),  p.  43. 

65.  Feb.  23,  1824;  Falck  to  Foreign  Office,  Feb.  24,  1824,  in  Collectie 
Falck,  No.  92,  folio  b.,  nr.  B20,  pp.  i,  2,  in  Algemeine  Ryksarchief,  The 
Hague. 
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seemed  to  be  that  the  Netherlands  undertake  to  insist  that  Atjeh 
never  permit  the  establishment  of  any  foreign  power.”®® 

The  British  motives  are  a  matter  of  dispute  because,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  their  records  of  the  negotiations  have  been  lost.®^  One 
Dutch  author  suggests  that  they  wanted  strategic  control  of  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  an  aim  the  Dutch  naively  overlooked.®®  This 
seems  highly  improbable  since  the  Dutch  delegation  was  headed 
by  a  very’  experienced  diplomat  and  their  astute  Minister  of 
Colonies.  Moreover,  the  British  openly  spoke  of  their  concern 
about  the  Straits  of  Malacca  which  they  would  hardly  have  done 
if  that  was  their  concealed  motive.  It  seems  more  probable  that 
their  interest  was  to  exclude  American  influence  from  Atjeh,  and 
to  saddle  the  Dutch  with  the  task  in  which  they  had  themselves 
failed.  Had  their  motive  been  to  exclude  the  Dutch  they  would 
hardly  have  given  them  this  opportunity  for  intervention.  After 
their  own  experiences  with  the  Atjehnese,  they  may  have  been 
skeptical  of  Dutch  ability  to  fulfill  such  a  promise.  However,  the 
mere  acceptance  by  the  Dutch  w’ould  give  the  British  ground  for 
complaint  should  the  Americans  try  to  settle  in  Atjeh. 

The  Dutch  did  not  swallow  the  bait  at  all,  as  the  Dutch  histo¬ 
rian  de  Klerck  says.  No  such  guarantee  to  exclude  foreigners 
appeared  in  the  treaty.  The  British  clung  to  their  demand  “that 
the  North-Americans  should  obtain  no  footing  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Atjeh”  to  the  very’  last  day  of  negotiations.  This,  and  demands  for 
the  continuance  of  the  free  labor  policy  at  Benkulen  (which  we 
saw  was  influenced  by  Atjeh-American  success)  and  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  Dutch  monopoly  in  the  Moluccas  were  items  which  the 
Dutch  would  not  concede.  Finally,  the  Dutch  delegates  were  re- 

66.  Falck  to  Foreign  Office,  Feb.  24,  1824,  pp.  3-4.  A  similar  text 
appears  in  H.  E.  M.  Elout,  Bydragen  tot  de  Geschiedenis  der  Onderhan- 
<2eiingen  met  Engeland  (The  Hague,  1863),  p.  211,  but  I  have 
used  Falck’s  copy  which  is  closer  to  the  original  draft.  From  this  van  der 
Kemp  (“Raffles’  Atjeh  Overeenkomst  van  1819,”  Bydragen  tot  de  Tool-, 
Land-  en  Volkenkunde,  LI  (1900),  199)  drew  the  unsupported  conclu¬ 
sion  that  “the  drive  of  North  America  toward  possessions  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago  really  may  not  be  called  a  joke,”  apparently  using  American 
occupation  of  the  Philippines  in  1898  and  ].  C.  Baud’s  fear  of  American 
expansion  to  prove  a  nonexistent  drive  in  1822-4.  This  article  was  erro¬ 
neously  cited  by  E.  S.  de  Klerck,  De  Atjeh-Oorlog  (The  Hague,  1912), 
p.  104,  as  appearing  in  van  der  Kemp’s  Geschiedenis. 

67.  Memoirs  of  British  negotiators  Canning  and  Wynn  are  not  available 
and  Dutch  records  are  extremely  scanty. 

68.  E.  S.  de  Klerck,  History  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  II,  115, 
(Rotterdam,  1938). 
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lieved  when  “the  British  plenipotentiaries  were  pleased  to  accept 
the  explanatory  declaration,  whereby  the  Netherlands  kept  its 
hands  free  and  was  submitted  to  no  other  stipulation  than  those 
expressed  in  the  treaty.”®®  Thus,  the  three  final  British  demands, 
instead  of  being  incorporated  into  the  treaty,  appeared  in  less 
obhgatory  form  in  the  annexed  declarations.  In  them,  the  British 
negotiators  (not  their  government)  acquiesced  to  the  monopoly  in 
Moluccas,  expressed  a  pious  hope  about  Benkulen  labor  and  de¬ 
clared  (not  agreed)  that  the  Treaty  of  1819  would  be  altered.’® 
On  their  part  the  Dutch  negotiators  said  they  were  sure  the  Ne¬ 
therlands  would  “regularize  its  relations  with  Atjeh  in  a  manner 
that  that  state,  without  losing  its  independence,  offers  to  the  sailor 
and  merchant  that  constant  security  which  seems  impossible  of 
establishment  except  by  the  moderate  exercise  of  European  influ¬ 
ence.””  Nothing  was  said  about  excluding  Americans —  which 
might  have  been  inappropriate  in  a  published  treaty — but  the 
history  of  the  negotiations  makes  it  clear  that  that  was  what  was 
behind  that  clause  in  the  declaration.  In  effect,  the  clause  said  that 
the  Dutch  might  establish  a  protectorate  (to  the  exclusion  of  the 
United  States,  the  delegates  understood),  but  they  were  not  to 
cause  the  British  the  embarrassment  of  having  to  refuse  Atjehnese 
appeals  for  aid  by  outright  invasion. 

The  concealed  intention  to  exclude  the  United  States  was  dis¬ 
closed  when  instructions  to  the  Governor-General  of  Netherlands 
Indies  were  being  drawn  up  after  ratification  of  the  treaty.  The 
original  instructions  contained  no  reference  to  the  United  States.’^ 
When  the  draft  was  sent  to  plenipotentiary  Falck  in  London  on 
July  30,  1824,  he  made  only  one  correction.”  Desiring  to  correct 
the  impression  that  the  intent  of  the  declaratory  notes  explaining 
Article  Three  of  the  treaty  was  to  exclude  foreigners  from  Atjeh  by 

69.  Falck  to  Reinhold,  March  17,  1824,  No.  10  in  Collectie  Falck,  No. 
92,  folio  b..  No.  B25;  also  in  Flout,  Bydragen,  p.  214. 

70.  Netherlands,  Foreign  Ofi&ce,  Legatie  Groot  Britanien,  Ryksarchief, 
The  Hague,  XLI,  item  21. 

71.  Ibid.,  item  24;  text  of  declarations  in  Hartelet,  Commercial  Trea¬ 
ties,  III,  284  ff. 

72.  "Pro  Memoria  omtrent  de  punten  van  instructie  voor  de  Indische 
Regiering  ter  uitvoering  van  het  tractaat  .  .  .”  in  Netherlands,  Ministry 
of  Colonies,  Kolonien,  MS  (hereafter  cited  as  Kolonien'),  July  27,  1824, 
No.  25,  item  3. 

73.  Aug.  13,  1824,  No.  24/235,  item  3;  Falck  to  van  Reede,  Aug.  6, 
1824,  No.  123,  both  in  Kolonien. 
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the  Dutch  making  a  new  treaty,  he  said:  “The  true  intent  of  the 
Notes  is  that  we  must  prevent  the  Americans  establishing  them¬ 
selves  in  Atjeh  .  .  Falck’s  comments  were  not  included  in  the 
revised  draft  submitted  to  King  Wilham  I,  nor  in  the  copy  sent 
to  Batavia.'^®  Specific  reference  to  Americans  was  missed  in  later 
years  by  officials  in  The  Hague  since  they  referred  only  to  the 
instructions  to  the  Governor-General  and  not  to  the  earlier  draft 
with  Falck’s  interpretation.  Despite  this,  the  American  interest  in 
Atjeh,  being  larger  than  those  of  any  other  nation,  were  clearly 
bound  up  with  the  way  the  Dutch  carried  out  their  obligations  to 
guarantee  security  and  to  exclude  foreign  influence. 

In  1824  the  Dutch  government  wrote  the  Governor-General  of 
the  Netherlands  Indies  that  the  British  had  ceded  their  Sumatra 
settlements  to  the  Netherlands.  Commenting  on  the  third  article 
of  the  treaty.  Colonial  Minister  Flout  merely  told  the  Governor- 
General  that  it  was  to  the  interest  of  both  England  and  the 
Netherlands  to  exclude  other  foreign  powers  from  Atjeh.  To 
achieve  this,  the  Anglo-Atjehnese  treaty  of  1819  was  to  be  re¬ 
placed  by  a  new  treaty  between  the  Netherlands  and  Atjeh. 
Although,  as  we  have  seen,  the  intent  to  exclude  the  Americans 
was  not  mentioned  specifically,  it  must  have  been  clear  enough  to 
the  Indies  officials,  since  the  Americans  had  the  largest  trade  there 
and  the  officials  knew  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1819.^’ 

Carrying  out  his  orders  in  1825,  the  Governor-General  instruct¬ 
ed  the  commissioners  who  were  assigned  to  assume  control  of 
British  colonies  in  Sumatra,  the  Jonkheer  de  Stuers  and  B.  C.  Ver- 
ploegh,  to  contact  the  Sultan  of  Atjeh  and  to  obtain  information 
about  the  pepp)er  trade.'^*  'The  commissioners  went  further  and 

74.  Ibid.,  item  4,  ‘Tro  Memorie”  with  Falck’s  comments. 

75.  Aug.  13,  1824,  No.  24,  p.  35,  "Pro  Memorie”  in  joint  note  to  the 
King,  Aug.  13,  1824;  letter  to  C^vernor  General,  Aug.  31,  1824, 
CDLXXIII,  Aug.  31,  1824,  No.  28/182,  all  in  Kolonien. 

76.  Flout  to  Gov.  General,  Aug.  31,  1824,  Kolonien,  CDLXXIII,  file 
Aug.  31,  1824,  No.  28/182;  also  quoted  in  de  Klerck,  Atjeh,  p.  108. 

77.  The  treaty  text  was  forwarded  with  the  instructions.  Commissioners 
de  Stuers  and  Verploegh  were  quite  aware  of  the  intentions  of  British 
Missions  to  exclude  Americans  and  suggested  means  of  competition:  Re¬ 
port,  Lett.  F  Nr.  22,  Nov.  30,  1825,  in  van  der  Kemp,  “Bydrage  tot 
Kielstra  .  .  .,”  p.  559.  One  suggestion  was  that  the  Netherlands  Trading 
Society  (successor  to  the  Dutch  East  India  Company)  use  Tapanuli  as 
a  base  for  trade  with  Atjeh,  reminiscent  of  RafiBes’  ideas  (p.  560  of  their 
report). 

78.  De  Klerck,  Atjeh,  p.  109. 
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ofiFered  two  thousand  troops  to  support  the  Sultan’s  cause  against 
other  pretenders — the  same  tactic  the  British  had  used.^®  How¬ 
ever,  this  time  the  Sultan  refused.  Atjehnese  hatred  of  the  Dutch 
was  proverbial  since  the  murder  of  one  of  the  first  Dutch  visitors, 
Cornelis  de  Houtman,  in  1 599  with  apparent  justification.*"  Ever 
since  that  time  the  Sultans  were  on  their  guard  against  Dutch 
attempts  to  obtain  commercial  concessions.  No  doubt  the  Sultan’s 
historic  distrust  of  the  Dutch  was  strengthened  in  1825  by  the 
current  fate  of  Indonesians  of  Java  and  Palembang  who  were  fall¬ 
ing  before  the  guns  of  their  ostensible  ally  and  friend.  Since  Dutch 
negotiations  with  Atjeh  were  always  fruitless,  the  only  alternative 
was  conquest  which  the  British  predicted.*' 

However,  as  a  Dutch  official  later  pointed  out,  the  Dutch  could 
not  afford  to  turn  to  conquest  of  new  areas  of  Sumatra  until  the 
old  areas  had  been  pacified.*-  In  the  south  the  Dutch  were  still 
occupied  with  the  conquest  of  Palembang.  In  central  Sumatra 
they  were  newly  engaged  in  the  long  Padri  War  to  secure  the 
Minangkabau  Highlands  for  coffee  production.  It  was  not  until 
the  fall  of  the  famous  Sumatran  fortress  of  Bondjol  in  1838  that 
the  war  ended  and  the  Dutch  were  free  to  extend  their  conquests 
further. 

Even  if  the  Dutch  had  been  free  to  use  force,  the  Treaty  of 
1824  forbade  its  use  in  Atjeh.  By  preventing  Dutch  annexation 
and  resultant  monopoly,  the  British  were  able  to  maintain  a  share 
of  the  pepper  trade  for  Penang.  This  arrangement,  incidentally, 
left  the  major  share  to  the  United  States.  Thus,  although  directed 
in  part  against  the  United  States,  the  Treaty  of  1824  actually  pre¬ 
served  the  neutrality  of  the  pepper  trade  for  American  benefit.** 

79.  Straits,  C,  815. 

80.  Dutch  writers  frankly  admit  that  de  Houtman  was  a  “ruffian”  whose 
“brutal  behavior”  bred  Indonesian  resentment,  for  example,  Bernard  H.  N. 
Vlekke,  Nusantara,  a  History  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago  (Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1943),  pp.  92,  98. 

81.  Minute  by  Pres.  Fullerton,  March  zi,  1825,  Straits,  C,  814. 

82.  Van  den  Bosch  to  J.  C.  Baud,  Sept.  13,  1833,  p.  4  in  Kolonien, 
Feb.  17,  1834,  No.  43;  also  minutes  of  the  Council  of  India,  Aug.  19, 
I953>  P>  28  in  file  Nov.  29,  1853;  No.  429  Geh.  in  Netherlands  Ministry 
of  Colonies,  Kolonien,  at  Depot  ^haarsbergen.,  file  March  31,  1856,  No. 
167  Geh. 

83.  It  is  evidently  this  result  to  which  van  der  Kemp  refers  in  his 
Geschiedenis,  p.  178.  However,  his  assumption  that  Americans  intended 
this  result  is  unsupported  by  any  reference  to  American  documents,  and 
only  by  his  own  “Raffles’  Atjeh  Overeenkomst,”  p.  199,  which  is  based  in 
turn  upon  a  misinterpretation  of  Falck’s  letter  as  explained  above. 
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The  British  had  come  at  last  to  share  the  views  of  John  Prince 
that  their  greatest  interest  was  in  keeping  the  pepper  ports  open 
and  free  from  subjugation  by  the  Dutch  or  the  Sultan.*^  British 
and  American  interests  coincided  at  last.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this 
was  only  after  British  territorial  ambitions  had  been  relinquished. 

The  transfer  of  John  Prince  from  Benkulen  to  Singapore  in 
1825  had  a  dual  effect  on  American  interests  in  Sumatra.  First, 
it  removed  him  from  direct  competition  on  the  Pepper  Coast. 
Second,  his  policies  drove  Americans  away  from  Singapore  to  the 
Sumatran  pwrt  of  Riau.  Prince  still  failed  to  grasp  the  cause  of 
British  failure  in  Sumatra,  or  the  advantages  that  Raffles  foresaw 
for  Singapore  as  a  free  port.  In  1825  the  American  brig  Governor 
Endicott  of  Salem  was  seized  at  Singapore  and  charged  with  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Anglo-American  Treaty  of  1815  prohibiting  entry'  into 
any  British  East  Indian  port  other  than  Penang.*®  Since  Singapore 
was  already  attracting  a  great  deal  of  produce  from  neighboring 
islands,  mainly  Sumatra,  Americans  desiring  this  produce  had  to 
load  it  at  the  nearby  Dutch  port  of  Riau  on  Bintang.  This  practice 
continued  until  1836,  and  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  the 
first  American  Consul  in  Sumatra  as  will  be  related  later. 

The  Treaty  of  1824  caused  the  withdrawal  of  the  Americans’ 
greatest  rival  and  opponents,  the  British.  Having  failed  after 
efforts  of  two  decades  to  capture  the  pepper  trade,  the  British  left 
the  Dutch  to  repeat  the  same  errors.  As  the  British  chief  at  Penang 
remarked :  “establishment  of  European  influence  over  Acheen  .  .  . 
was  long  considered  a  desirable  object,  but  it  has  been  found 
utterly  impracticable,  without  employing  a  large  military  force  to 
overawe  the  inhabitants;  in  plain  terms,  without  subjugating  the 
Country — an  alternative  which  it  never  suited  British  policy  to 
resort  to!!’’  Like  a  Cassandra  he  prophesied,  “Whether  the  Ne¬ 
therlands  government  will  pursue  the  same  course  of  moderation, 
remains  to  be  ascertained,  but  if  we  are  to  judge  the  future  from 
the  past,  it  may  be  inferred  that  a  more  direct  interference  will 
be  exerted.’’*® 

Not  only  did  the  treaty  cause  the  withdrawal  of  the  Americans’ 

84.  Straits,  C,  812. 

85.  American  Consul,  Batavia  to  Dept,  of  State,  Sept.  19,  1825,  Batavia, 

1,  2. 

86.  Minute  by  Pres.  Fullerton,  March  21,  1825,  Straits,  C,  814. 
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greatest  rival  and  substitution  of  a  new  one,  but  it  changed  two 
other  factors.  When  Benkulen  was  given  to  the  Dutch,  it  ended 
Elihu  Yale’s  idea  of  a  post  in  Sumatra  to  prevent  the  Dutch  from 
getting  a  monopoly  of  the  pepper  trade.  The  Treaty  of  1824  ended 
another  dream,  for  it  removed  a  co-founder  of  the  Susu  planta¬ 
tions.  John  Prince  had  to  leave  Benkulen  to  become  resident  at 
a  small  place  called  Singapore,  a  move  he  undoubtedly  resented, 
for  as  far  as  we  know,  the  Americans  had  still  not  given  him  a 
chance  to  repay  his  debts. 

By  1824  the  Americans  had  met  the  test  of  peacetime  compe¬ 
tition  and  had  proved  that  their  early  success  was  not  based  on 
disruptions  of  war  alone.  At  first  the  pepper  traders  were  favored 
by  their  prewar  knowledge  of  the  trade  and  by  war-induced  short¬ 
ages.  But  after  three  lean  years,  there  followed  five  years  of  boom¬ 
ing  trade  in  which  the  Americans  fully  outdid  their  rivals.  The 
chief  of  these  were  the  British.  Led  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  they 
tried  several  ways  of  excluding  the  Americans.  They  attempted  it 
by  giving  military  assistance  to  the  Sultan,  and  by  concluding  a 
treaty  of  exclusion  and  by  estabUshing  a  system  of  entrepots.  At 
last  the  British  gave  up  the  struggle  of  two  decades,  and  surren¬ 
dered  their  territorial  interest  in  Sumatra  to  the  Dutch  in  the 
Treaty  of  1824. 

Lying  mid-way  in  the  history  of  American  interests  in  Sumatra 
and  the  pepper  trade  there,  this  decade  marked  the  peak  of  those 
interests.  American  vessels  took  about  100,000  pikuls  of  pepper 
in  1822,  valued  at  nearly  a  milhon  silver  dollars,  probably  the 
largest  and  most  valuable  amount  of  pepper  carried  in  any  year. 
Many  more  vessels  were  to  come  for  pepper,  and  there  were  to  be 
many  profitable  voyages,  but  in  retrospect  we  can  see  that  this 
was  the  peak.  With  the  great  changes  presaged  by  the  Treaty  of 
1824,  it  could  have  been  anticipated  that  the  next  decade  would 
be  radically  different. 

The  Era  of  Disasters,  1824-1837 
Introduction 

The  greatest  problem  of  the  next  era  of  American  contacts  with 
Sumatra  was  that  of  security  of  trade.  “Piracy”  was  not  a  new 
problem,  as  we  have  seen.  However,  relations  of  American  traders 
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with  Sumatrans,  particularly  with  the  Atjehnese,  had  been  re¬ 
markably  friendly,  especially  when  contrasted  with  European  ex¬ 
perience.  Suddenly  a  change  occurred  in  this  relationship. 

The  plottings  of  two  European  powers  to  exclude  the  Americans 
from  Sumatra  in  reality  had  the  opposite  effect  of  leaving  them 
almost  undisturbed.  But,  by  a  strange  irony,  the  Americans  were 
unable  to  enjoy  their  freedom  because  of  a  series  of  disasters. 

European  contacts  with  Atjeh  did  not  cease  entirely,  but  they 
were  generally  ineffectual.  This  was  because,  in  the  British  case, 
there  was  a  lack  of  interest  in  involvement,  and  in  the  Dutch  case, 
a  lack  of  strength. 

In  accordance  with  their  rights  under  the  treaty,  the  Dutch  in 
1826  occupied  Nias  (which  had  been  a  nominal  British  posses¬ 
sion)  and  in  1825  renewed  relations  with  Baros.  These  actions 
naturally  stirred  up  resentment  in  the  neighboring  regions  of 
Atjeh. Barus  was  adjacent  to  the  Pepper  Coast  and  Nias  pro¬ 
vided  the  Coast  with  rice,  as  Raffles  and  Prince  had  discovered. 
Dbbe  DupfKih’s  nephew'  Rajah  Budjang  appealed  to  the  British, 
who  were  able  to  do  nothing  since  they  had  agreed  to  abstain  from 
interference  in  Sumatra.  Before  sending  the  appeal  Rajah  Budjang 
showed  it  to  the  master  of  an  American  ship,  who,  as  far  as  we 
know,  carefully  avoided  involving  himself  in  this  local  contro¬ 
versy.** 

In  another  attempt  to  fulfill  his  instructions  of  1825,  the 
Governor-General  of  Netherlands  Indies  appointed  a  commissioner 
to  go  to  Atjeh  in  1827,  but  this  mission  was  side  tracked  by  other 
matters.**  In  the  same  year  the  British  sent  Commander  Elwon 
on  the  Company  cruiser  Antelope  to  Atjeh  to  investigate  the  loot¬ 
ing  of  two  British  vessels.®*  Tlie  mission  was  purely  non-political, 
so  this  had  no  effect  on  American  reception  in  Atjeh. 

The  Dutch  were  having  poor  luck  competing  with  the  American 
pepper  trade.  The  Dutch  were  so  disliked  by  the  Atjehnese  that 
their  ships  had  to  haul  down  the  Dutch  tricolor  and  hide  under 

87.  E.  B.  Kielstra,  "Sumatra’s  Westkust  van  1819-1825,”  p.  118;  E.  S. 
de  Klerck,  De  Atjeh-Oorlog,  p.  no;  E.  B.  Kielstra,  "Sumatra’s  Westkust 
van  1826-1832,”  Bydragen  tot  de  Tool-,  Land-  en  Volkenkunde,  XXXVII 
(1888),  part  2,  p.  220. 

SS.  Salem  Gazette,  June  27,  1826,  p.  3. 

89.  De  Klerck,  Atjeh,  p.  no. 

90.  East  India  Company,  Factory  Records,  Straits  Settlements,  CLXXXIV, 
Penang  to  London,  Oct.  21,  1827,  par.  20. 
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the  American  flag.*^  When  complaints  about  the  necessity  of  this 
were  made  by  Dutch  merchants,  the  government  in  Batavia  felt 
it  could  do  nothing  "since  we  [the  Dutch]  have  no  possession”  in 
Atjeh.  It  was  proposed  to  send  a  mission,  but  it  could  not  be  sent 
for  lack  of  a  “suitable  warship.”  The  trend  of  Dutch  thinking  was 
clearly  following  the  traditional  hnes  of  force  as  the  British  had 
predicted. 

In  1829,  Junker  de  Stuers  finally  got  his  warship  “to  teach  the 
Atjehnese  respect  for  the  Netherlands  flag”  and  to  get  a  treaty 
with  Libbe  Duppoh’s  nephew  at  Trumon.  The  treaty  was  conclud¬ 
ed  in  1830.*''^  The  appearance  of  the  first  Dutch  warship  and  the 
active  meddling  of  the  Dutch  in  the  internal  political  affairs  of 
Atjeh  in  1830  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era.  There  is  no 
direct  evidence  that  this  activity  was  related  to  subsequent  Amer¬ 
ican  difficulties  with  the  natives.  In  fact,  the  Trumon  treaty  of 
1830  was  rejected  in  Batavia  and  ignored  by  the  Rajah,  so  the 
Dutch  cannot  have  gained  much  influence  on  the  Pepper  Coast.*® 
Thus,  neither  the  Dutch  nor  the  British  were  a  serious  obstacle 
to  American  trade.  The  real  problem  was  depression. 

After  the  postwar  boom  in  pepper,  which  lasted  until  1823, 
the  supply  began  to  exceed  the  demand  again.  Average  prices  de¬ 
clined  fairly  steadily  in  the  1820’s  from  the  annual  average  of 
26.3  cents  per  pound  in  1821  to  13.5  cents  in  1829.**  This  was 
reflected  in  a  decline  of  the  number  of  American  voyages  for  pep¬ 
per  and  in  the  price  asked  by  Sumatran  producers.  In  1823  the 
price  was  $10.00  per  pikul,  but  because  production  did  not  de¬ 
cline  proportionately  with  the  reduced  demand,  Sumatrans  had 
to  sell  their  bumper  crops  for  prices  as  low  as  $5. 50  and  $6.00 
|)er  pikul  from  1825  to  1827.*®  These  low  prices  and  a  slight 

91.  E)c  Klcrck,  Atjeh,  p.  no;  Sanusi  Pane,  Sedjarah  Indonesia  (Dja¬ 
karta,  1951),  II,  120.  There  is  no  attempt  here  to  pass  moral  judgment 
on  the  Dutch  for  this  deception,  since  Americans  and  others  made  free  use 
of  the  Dutch  flag  at  other  islands  according  to  a  writer  of  1837;  see  P.  H. 
van  der  Kemp,  “Palemhang  en  Banka  in  1816-1820,”  Bydraften  tot  de 
Taal-,  Land  en  Volkenkunde,  LI  (1900),  505. 

92.  E.  de  Waal,  Onze  Indische  Financien,  Nieuwe  Reeks  (The  Hague, 
1876-1907),  VI,  77;  de  Klerck,  Atjeh,  p.  no;  E.  S.  de  Klerck,  History 
of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  (Rotterdam,  1938),  II,  259;  J.  Kreemer, 
Atjeh  (Leiden,  1922),  II,  234. 

93.  De  Waal,  Onze  Ind.  Fin.,  VI,  77. 

94.  Anne  Bezanson,  R.  D.  Gray  and  M.  Hussey,  Wholesale  Prices  in 
Philadelphia  1784-1861  (Philadelphia,  1936-37),  II,  160. 

95.  Log  of  the  Perseierence,  MS,  1824P,  Essex  Institute,  Salem. 
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recovery  of  price  encouraged  a  temporary  revival  of  trade  in  1826 
and  1827.  However,  this  seems  to  have  caused  a  further  decline 
of  prices. 


Capture  of  the  Friendship,  1831 

In  1829  the  American  price  of  pepper  declined  to  a  new  low 
of  13  cents  per  pound.  The  few  vessels  which  went  out  to  Su¬ 
matra  in  1830  got  pepper  at  a  bargain  price  of  $4.00  per  pifew/.”® 
There  was  so  much  pepper  left  over  that  several  vessels  came  late 
in  1830  to  take  part  of  the  old  crop  as  they  had  in  1824.  One  of 
these  was  Silsbee,  Pickman  &  Stone’s  ship  Friendship  sailing  under 
an  old-time  Sumatra  master  Charles  Moses  Endicott.  On  February 
7,  1831,  while  Endicott  was  ashore  at  Kuala  Batu  the  vessel  was 
captured  by  some  people  of  that  town  with  the  apparent  conni¬ 
vance  of  the  Rajah.  The  ship  was  retaken  by  several  other  Ameri¬ 
can  vessels  only  after  $50,000  had  been  lost  and  three  Americans 
had  been  killed. 

This  incident  is  certainly  the  most  famous  in  the  history  of 
American  relations  with  Sumatra.  Parts  of  several  books  have  been 
written  about  the  exciting  events,  so  this  is  not  the  place  for  repe¬ 
tition.®'^  What  is  needed  is  an  evaluation  of  the  causes  in  light  of 
the  history  of  American  relations  with  Sumatra. 

After  nearly  half  a  century  of  contact  since  1784,  this  was  the 
first  act  of  hostility  of  Atjehnese  against  Americans.  This  record 
was  in  striking  contrast  to  the  experience  of  the  English  and  the 
Dutch  who  had  lost  numerous  vessels  in  the  intervening  years. 
The  American  record  is  all  the  more  striking  when  we  consider 
that  the  bulk  of  the  pepper  trade  had  been  handled  by  the  Amer¬ 
icans  and  that  at  least  four  hundred  visits  had  been  made  by  them 
to  the  Pepper  Coast. 

96.  Log  of  the  Talent,  MS,  1820E,  Essex  Institute,  Salem. 

97.  Original  source  material  used:  C.  M.  Endicott,  “Narrative  of  the 
Piracy  and  Plunder  of  the  Ship  Friendship,”  Essex  Institute  Historical  Col¬ 
lections,  I  (1859),  pp.  15-32;  Salem  Register,  July  16,  1831;  Reynolds, 
Voyage,  pp.  88-94;  Petition  of  captains  and  supercargoes  on  the  West 
Coast,  Feb.  26,  1831,  in  Miscellaneous  Letters,  July  1831,  No.  79,  Naval 
Records  Group,  National  Archives,  Washington;  D.  L.  Pickman  to  Presi¬ 
dent  (Jackson),  July  23,  1831,  in  Miscellaneous  Letters,  July  1831,  No. 
96,  Naval  Records  Group;  C.  M.  Endicott’s  statement  in  Woodbury  to 
Downes,  Aug.  9,  1831,  Naval  Records  Group,  Letters  to  Officers,  Ships  of 
War,  XX,  9-13.  Phillips,  Pepper  and  Pirates,  pp.  80-98,  and  G.  G.  Put¬ 
nam,  Salem  Vessels  and  their  Voyages,  (Salem,  1925),  pp.  70-110,  are 
probably  the  best  of  the  secondary  accounts. 
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The  reputation  and  the  capacity  of  the  Atjehnese  for  capturing 
vessels  was  quite  well  established.  As  we  have  seen,  it  was  one  of 
the  reasons  that  Americans  were  initially  deterred  from  visits  to 
the  Pepper  Coast.  Whenever  a  new  master  was  sent  there,  he  was 
always  warned  against  allowing  too  many  natives  aboard,  particu¬ 
larly  at  night.  Most  writers  have  assumed  that  the  seizure  of  ves¬ 
sels,  which  they  call  “piracy”  was  merely  a  manifestation  of  lack 
of  civilization  in  the  Atjehnese,  forgetting  that  organized  robbery 
and  banditry  were  certainly  not  lacking  in  “civilized”  areas  like 
America  and  Eurojje.  In  the  present  century  we  have  begun  to 
look  deeper  for  the  sociological  causes  for  lawlessness. 

A  possible  cause  was  put  forth  by  an  American  who  visited 
Sumatra  the  next  year.  He  suggested  that  the  cumulation  of  native 
wrath  at  the  robber^’  and  cheating  by  American  captains  finally 
broke  forth  in  this  afiFair.®*  In  the  previous  years,  indications  of 
trouble  were  already  apparent.  The  first  recorded  attempt  to  caf>- 
ture  an  American  vessel  was  in  1826,  when  two  proas  from  South 
Telok  Pow  came  out  to  the  ship  Maine  at  Mingin.  W'hen  Captain 
Davis  discovered  that  the  proas  had  more  arms  than  jjepper  he 
hurried  his  supposed  attackers  off  the  ship  before  any  hostility 
occurred.®®  Captain  Michael  Powers  of  the  brig  Palmer  of  Boston 
had  been  held  for  $200  ransom  at  Susu  in  1831.  In  1830  eleven 
Malays  came  aboard  the  Salem  brig  Talent  at  Muki,  according  to 
the  captain,  "with  a  bad  Design  no  doubt  but  they  saw  we  were 
on  the  Alert  and  then  went  off  Peacible.”*®*  The  captain  of  the 
Talent  had  paid  the  Malays  for  3986  pikuls  of  pepper,  but  when 
he  got  to  China  sold  4538  pikuls.  In  other  words,  the  Sumatrans 
had  been  cheated  of  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  weight,  or  552  pikuls 
at  $4.06  or  $2,241.12.  The  methods  of  such  cheating  were  well 
known  to  all  masters.  The  best  extant  description  of  how  to  make 
a  hollow-beam  scale  to  “gain  a  few  pounds  on  the  Malays,  when 
weighing  pepper,  to  make  up  for  cheating  on  their  part  .  . 
was  written  by  a  complete  newcomer  in  1828.^®^ 

98.  Francis  Warriner,  Cruise  of  the  United  States  Frigate  Potomac  (New 
York,  1835),  pp.  98-99.  Tyler  Eiennett,  Americans  in  Eastern  Asia  (New 
York,  1922),  p.  31,  and  Charles  O.  Paullin,  Diplomatic  Negotiations 
of  American  Naval  Officers,  p.  347,  apparently  follow  Warriner. 
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A  British  author,  in  discussing  European  complaints  about  the 
roguery  of  the  Sumatran  pepper  dealers,  remarked: 

.  .  .  but  who  taught  the  native  his  rougish  tricks?  Who  intro¬ 
duced  false  weights?  Who  brought  to  the  coast  56  lb.  weights 
with  a  screw  in  the  bottom  which  opened  for  the  insertion  of 
from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  of  lead,  after  their  correctness  had 
been  tried  by  the  native  in  comparison  with  his  own  weights? 
VV'ho  made  it  a  regular  rule  ...  to  get  130  catties  of  pepper 
to  the  pecul,  thus  cheating  him  of  thirty  per  cent  of  his  prop¬ 
erty?  I  challenge  contradiction,  when  I  assert,  that  English 
and  American  shipmasters  have  for  thirty  years  been  addict¬ 
ed  to  these  dishonest  practices  .  . 

The  Americans  felt  their  cheating  justified  by  the  native’s  adul¬ 
teration  of  the  pepper  with  sand,  stones  and  sticks  and  by  the  low 
prices  in  Europe.'*’®  In  the  last  argument  may  lie  the  clue  to  the 
whole  problem.  We  have  seen  how  the  past  six  years  had  been 
a  period  of  depression  for  every’one.  Prices  in  Europe  and  America, 
and  hence  American  profits,  had  been  declining  fairly  steadily 
since  1821.  The  depression  hit  the  Sumatrans  even  harder,  for 
the  price  of  pepper  in  Sumatra  fell  to  less  than  one  third  of  its 
1823  high  of  $10.75  per  pikul.  Three  dollars  per  pikul  was  the 
lowest  the  price  had  fallen  during  the  War  of  1812  when  the 
production  just  about  stopjjed,  so  that  was  probably  the  bare  mar¬ 
ginal  cost  of  production.  During  such  a  period  of  depression,  the 
temptation  on  both  sides  to  cheat  must  have  been  extraordinary. 
Furthermore,  temjiers  must  have  been  tried  for  each  side  when 
the  other  refused  to  concede  that  small  fraction  of  a  dollar  which 
made  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss.  The  Sumatran  un¬ 
doubtedly  remembered  with  resentment  those  huge  bumper  crops 
of  the  mid-’2o’s  which  he  had  to  sell  at  a  loss.  The  American  prob¬ 
ably  found  it  annoying  that  the  Sumatran  could  not  understand 
the  pressure  of  dechning  prices  in  Europe. 

There  is  another  possible  factor  which  must  be  mentioned, 
although  it  cannot  be  substantiated.  Resentment  may  have  been 
stirred  up  against  the  Americans  by  the  Dutch.  It  is  known  that 

102.  G.  F.  Davidson,  Trade  and  Travels  in  the  Far  East  (London,  1846), 
pp.  90-91.  See  also  [Hunt’s!  The  Merchants'  Magazine,  XXIV  (1841), 
568,  and  [].  S.  Henshaw]  Around  the  World,  II,  91-92. 

103.  Eagjeston,  Memoirs,  IV,  appendix  p.  i. 
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I  the  Dutch  were  jealous  of  the  American  trade.^®^  It  has  been 

I  mentioned  that  the  Dutch  used  the  American  flag  as  protection 

at  this  time.  Whether  the  disguise  deceived  the  Atjehnese,  and  the 
Dutch  behaved  badly  in  their  disguise  is  not  known.  I 

A  flnal  factor  must  be  considered.  The  deposition  of  Captain 
Endicott  stated  that  the  men  who  seized  the  Friendship  were  drug 
addicts  who  were  desperate  for  opium.  They  took  twelve  chests 
worth  $8,818.*"®  The  depression  of  previous  years  had  undoubt-  j 

;  edly  decreased  the  American  supply  of  opipm  as  well  as  the  na¬ 

tives’  means  to  pay  for  it.  However,  there  is  also  evidence  that 
!  opium  was  used  by  Sumatran  warriors  to  achieve  a  reckless  cour- 

I  age  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  so  that  the  use  of  opium  in  this 

instance  does  not  prove  that  it  was  the  major  motive. 

That  American  difficulties  with  the  Sumatrans  occurred  on 
other  occasions  when  opium  was  not  a  factor,  and  began  before  j 

the  Dutch  intervened  effectively,  suggests  that  the  major  cause 
was  depression. 

Andrew  Jackson  Sends  Marines  to  Sumatra 

;  Until  1832,  American  naval  visits  to  the  Far  East  were  very 

I  rare.  Between  1818  and  1830  only  the  Vincennes,  Captain 

William  B.  Finch,  visited  Sumatra  in  February,  1830.*®"  Even 
that  visit  was  only  a  call  for  wood  and  water  at  North  Island  in 
the  Straits  of  Sunda.  | 

After  retaking  the  Friendship,  the  seven  American  masters  on  i 

the  coast  drew  up  a  petition.  In  it  they  recounted  the  facts  of  the  ! 

(  capture  and  commented  that  “for  several  years  past  the  deportment 

I  of  the  natives  toward  Americans  has  been  sensibly  changed  for  the 

worse,”  as  manifested  by  several  detentions  of  masters  or  super¬ 
cargoes  for  ransom.*"^  They  also  pointed  out  that  no  American 
warship  had  ever  visited  the  Pepper  Coast  during  forty  years  when 
other  nations  had  sent  warships  to  protect  a  smaller  interest.  Thev  t 

'  1 

1 04.  Kielstra,  “Sumatra’s  Wcstkust  van  1826-1832,”  pp.  221,  329. 

105.  Enclosure  A  to  Woodbury’s  instructions  to  ^wnes,  Aug.  9,  1831, 

r  in  Naval  Records  Group,  National  Archives,  Washington,  letters  to  - 

Officcn,  XX,  6. 

I  106.  Capt.  Finch’s  Cruise  on  the  Vincennes,  1826  to  1830,  Budget  2, 

j  Diary  5,  in  Naval  Records  Group;  Log  Book,  Vincennes,  II,  Naval  Records 

Group. 

]  107.  Petition  of  Feb.  26,  1831  at  Muki  in  Naval  Records  Group,  Mis¬ 

cellaneous  Letters,  July  1831,  No.  79. 
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recommended  action  to  prevent  the  abandonment  of  a  lucrative 
trade. 

Rumors  of  the  affair  which  reached  Salem  earher  were  con¬ 
firmed  when  the  Friendship  arrived  at  Salem  on  July  16,  1831. 
United  States  Senator  Nathaniel  Silsbee,  one  of  the  ow’ners  of  the 
ship,  although  as  a  Whig  opposed  to  the  Democratic  administra¬ 
tion  of  President  Jackson,  had  been  very  influential  in  national 
politics  since  1817.^"**  He  wrote  directly  to  President  Jackson  in 
July  20  asking  for  reparation.***"  The  next  day  he  drafted  a 
petition  in  which  all  the  merchants  of  Salem  requested  “that  one 
or  more  of  our  public  vessels  may  be  despatched  to  the  Coast  of 
Sumatra  to  obtain  from  the  Rajah  of  Qualah  Batoo,  satisfaction 
for  the  outrage  .  .  .”  lest  inaction  cause  a  repetition  and  “abandon¬ 
ment  of  that  important  branch  of  our  foreign  commerce  .  .  . 
Co-owner  Robert  Stone  got  his  friend  Andrew  Dunlap  to  request 
Secretary  of  Navy  Levi  Woodbury  and  his  “Jackson  friends”  to 
urge  sending  a  warship.***  Silsbee  wrote  Woodbury  personally  to 
point  out  how  much  alarm  the  event  had  caused  in  Salem. **- 

Actually,  such  political  pressure  was  unnecessary,  for  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  was  as  shocked  as  the  Senator,  and  determined  upon 
action  before  receiving  the  appeal.  As  soon  as  Woodbury  read  of 
the  affair  in  the  papers,  he  ordered  (on  July  19)  that  “every 
necessary  preparation  be  made  ...  to  demand  immediate  redress 
for  the  outrage  committed.**®  Hearing  nothing  from  the  Senator, 
Woodbury  consulted  the  President  on  July  21  to  obtain  his  ap¬ 
proval  of  a  letter  to  Silsbee  asking  for  information  and  informing 
him  that  he  was  readying  the  Pacific  Squadron  for  duty  in 
Sumatra.**^ 

108.  Nathaniel  Silsbee,  "Biographical  Notes,”  Essex  Institute  Historical 
Collections,  XXXV  (1899),  pp.  1-80. 

109.  Silsbee  to  Andrew  Jackson,  July  20,  1831,  Naval  Records  Group, 
Miscellaneous  Letters,  July  1831,  No.  79. 

no.  D.  L.  Pickman  to  Jackson,  July  23,  1831,  Naval  Records  Group, 
Miscellaneous  Letters,  July  1831,  V,  No.  96,  draft  dated  July  21,  1831 
is  in  the  handwriting  of  Silsbw. 

111.  Andrew  Dunlap  to  Woodbury,  July  23,  1831,  Naval  Records 
Group,  Miscellaneous  Letters,  July  1831,  V,  No.  95. 

1 1 2.  Silsbee  to  Woodbury,  July  23,  1831,  Naval  Records  Group,  Alis- 
cellancous  Letters,  July  1831,  V,  No.  94. 

1 13.  Woodbury  to  Silsbee,  Pickman  &  Stone,  July  25,  1831,  Letter 
Book,  No.  18  (1831-2),  p.  211,  U.  S.  Navy,  Naval  Records  Group,  Na¬ 
tional  Archives,  Washington. 

1 14.  Woodbury  to  Silsbee,  July  22,  1831,  Letters  to  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  (1829-1831),  p.  218,  U.  S.  Na\7,  Naval  Records  Group,  National 
Archives,  Washington. 
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When  Jackson  received  Silsbee’s  appeal  he  endorsed  it  with 
his  accustomed  brevity  and  decision:  “To  be  attended  to  and 
when  considered,  orders  to  be  given  by  the  Sec.  of  Navy  to  the 
Captain  of  the  Potomac [.]  A.  J.”“®  The  finest  warship  in  the 
American  navy,  the  U.  S.  frigate  Potomac,  was  then  about  to  carry 
Minister  Van  Buren  to  England.  Jackson  decided  it  would  go 
instead  directly  to  Sumatra.**®  Full  information  about  Atjeh,  and 
services  of  the  Friendship’s  mate  John  Barr)'  as  pilot  were  obtained 
from  Senator  Silsbee.**’ 

On  August  9,  1831  Commander  John  Downes  was  given  full 
instructions  about  his  actions  in  Sumatra.  He  was  to  get  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  incident  first.  If  his  information  agreed  with  Endi- 
cott’s  statements,  he  should  demand  restitution  of  the  property  or 
an  indemnity.  If  this  were  not  done,  he  should  seize  the  murder¬ 
ers  and  send  them  to  the  United  States  for  trial  as  pirates,  and 
destroy  the  forts  and  town  of  Kuala  Batu.  If  his  findings  differed 
from  Endicott’s  account,  and  he  found  that  the  population  gener¬ 
ally  disapproved  of  the  “piracy,”  he  was  to  stop  at  the  demand  for 
indemnity  and  punishment  of  the  offenders.***  I  have  cited 
Downes’  instructions  extensively  to  compare  it  with  his  actual 
conduct. 

The  Potomac  left  New  York  on  August  24,  1831,  with  two 
hundred  and  sixty  marines  aboard,  after  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  himself  had  checked  personally  that  all  was  "shipshape.”*** 

Sometime  before  his  arrival  at  Sumatra,  on  February  5,  1832, 
Commodore  Downes  decided  to  deviate  from  his  instructions.  In 
this  he  was  apparently  influenced  by  tales  he  had  heard  from 
Barry  and  from  the  British  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  which  left 
him  to  expect  no  reparation.***  Instead  of  proceeding  openly  to 

1 1 5.  Undated  endorsement  on  letter  of  Silsbee  to  Jackson,  July  22, 
1831,  Naval  Records  Group,  Miscellaneous  Letters,  July  1831,  V,  No.  79; 
endorsement  was  made  before  July  25  when  a  favorable  reply  was  sent  to 
Silsbee. 

1 16.  Woodbury  to  Downes,  July  27,  1831,  Naval  Records  Group,  Let¬ 
ters  to  Officers,  XX,  52,  53. 

117.  See  correspondence.  Naval  Records  Group,  Miscellaneous  Letters, 
Aug.  1831,  VI,  No.  9. 

118.  Wo^bury  to  Downes,  Aug.  9,  1831,  Naval  Records  Group,  Let¬ 
ters  to  Officers,  XX,  6-8. 

1 19.  Woodbury  to  Silsbee,  Aug.  8,  1831,  Naval  Records  Group,  Letters 
to  Members  of  Congress  (1829-1831),  p.  219. 

120.  Reynolds,  Voyage,  pp.  95,  98. 
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an  inquiry  and  demand  for  reparation  as  instructed,  he  disguised 
his  frigate  as  a  Danish  merchantman  and  sent  Marine  Lieutenant 
Shubrick  to  reconnoitre  the  native  forts,  as  if  on  a  patrol  before 
battle.  Downes  justified  this  only  by  saying  that  he  found  “no 
vessels  on  the  coast,  I  could  obtain  no  information,  in  addition  to 
that  already  possessed  .  .  .”*2^  Apparently  undeceived  by  the  cam¬ 
ouflage,  the  natives  gathered  on  the  shore  and  frightened  off  Shu- 
brick’s  patrol.  So  Downes  instructed  Shubrick  to  land  with  the 
entire  force,  to  surround  the  forts  and  capture  the  chiefs  as  a  “pre¬ 
liminary’  step  towards  opening  a  successful  parley,  and  final  inves¬ 
tigation  .  .  .  He  was  told  not  to  fire  unless  fired  uf)on,  as  if 
the  surrounding  of  any  fort  in  the  world  by  armed  soldiers  would 
not  be  resisted!  Downes’  secretary  admits  that  everyone  aboard  the 
Potomac  was  eager  to  fight, so  it  can  only  be  the  height  of 
hypocrisy  to  make  the  allegations  of  peaceful  intent  that  Downes 
did.  At  any  rate,  investigation  and  reparation  came  last. 

So,  in  a  pre-dawn  landing  on  February  6,  1832,  two  hundred 
and  six  American  marines  landed  at  Kuala  Batu.  When  the  forts 
resisted,  the  marines  killed  all  defenders  including  some  gallant 
Sumatran  women,  and  looted  everything  of  value.  Withdrawing 
Shubrick’s  force  after  having  two  Americans  killed  and  nine 
wounded,  Downes  bombarded  the  town  until  it  was  in  ashes. 

Results  of  the  Battle  of  Kuala  Batu 

Needless  to  say,  this  expedition  did  not  accomplish  its  objec¬ 
tives.  Within  fifteen  months  an  attempt  was  made  by  Sumatrans 
to  take  the  brig  Leander  (1833).^^®  In  1839  another  ship  was 

121.  Downes  to  Woodbury,  Feb.  17,  1832,  Naval  Records  Group,  Cap¬ 
tain’s  Letters,  Feb.  1832,  No.  73,  p.  i. 

122.  Reynolds,  Voyage,  p.  107. 

123.  Reynolds,  Voyage,  p.  106. 

1 24.  The  following  eyewitness  accounts  generally  agree  in  condoning 
the  action;  Downes  (Feb.  17,  1832)  and  Shubrick  (Feb.  6,  1832)  in 
Naval  Records  Group,  Captain’s  Letters,  Feb.  1832,  No.  73  and  No.  74; 
by  Downes’  secretary  Reynolds,  Voyage,  pp,  107-124;  Log  of  the  Potomac, 
U.  S.  Navy,  Naval  Records,  Group,  National  Archives,  Washington,  I;  by 
the  Potomac’s  schoolmaster  Warriner,  Cruise,  pp.  77-92;  by  Lt.  James  L. 
Parker,  "Journal  of  a  Cruize  around  the  World,"  in  Naval  Hist.  Soc.  Col., 
MS  Logs:  Potomac,  in  N.  Y.  Historical  Society.  Only  midshipman  Levi 
Lincoln’s  "Cruise  of  the  U.  S.  Frigate  Potomac,”  N.  Y.  Public  Library, 
U.  S.  Navy  —  Potomac,  gives  an  account  favorable  to  the  Sumatrans. 

12;.  Benjamin  Glazier,  Jr.,  MS  Log  in  Peabody  Museum,  Salem,  April 
30,  1833. 
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actually  taken.  Nor  was  any  form  of  reparation  ever  obtained  for 
the  Friendship.  Forceful  measures  suggested  the  same  solution  to 
the  Dutch. 

This  affair  is  regarded  by  most  American  writers  as  one  where 
the  Americans  defended  their  national  honor.  In  fact  they  be¬ 
trayed  their  great  national  tradition  of  peace  and  justice  above  all. 
They  forgot  Yale’s  and  John  Adams’  admonitions  of  friendship  and 
resorted  to  the  European  tradition  of  force.  Although  one  cannot 
possibly  defend  the  cruelty'  of  the  opium  addicts  who  murdered 
the  men  on  the  Friendship,  it  would  be  equally  unreasonable  to 
condone  the  barbarity  of  slaughtering  persons  indiscriminately  for 
such  murder.  The  essential  error  was  sending  a  military  man  in¬ 
stead  of  a  diplomat  to  handle  an  affair  of  reparation  and  investi¬ 
gation. 

The  encouraging  side  of  this  affair  is  that  it  was  bitterly  criti¬ 
cized  in  the  United  States.  A  midshipman  who  had  been  on  the 
Potomac  wrote  to  politician  George  Bancroft: 

My  own  opinion  is  that  the  Malays  were  barbarously 
treated  ....  In  the  first  place,  the  Americans  cheat  them 
by  carrying  out  complete  sets  of  false  weights,  thus  often 
times  getting  five  Piculs  of  Pepper  by  paying  but  for  one — 
and  then  that  because  they  or  some  of  them  become  enraged 
and  seize  a  vessel  belonging  to  a  government  under  whose 
flag  this  fraud  is  practiced  the  said  government  treat  the 
innocent  in  like  manner  with  the  guilty  seems  to  me,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  discreditable.’-® 

He  was  particularly  critical  of  the  kilhng  of  the  women  and  old 
people  which  he  referred  to  as  more  “barbarous”  than  alleged 
Batak  cannibalism,  although  he  believed  the  American  officers 
disapproved  of  those  acts.’-^ 

Many  American  newspapers  were  critical  of  Downes.  For  in¬ 
stance,  one  Washington  paper  pointed  out  that  it  was  wrong  to 
call  all  Sumatrans  pirates  since  they  had  made  great  progress  in 
arts,  literature  and  civilization.’-*  The  influential  commercial  mag- 

126.  Levi  Lincoln  to  Bancroft,  Sept.  7,  1834,  N.  Y.  Public  Library, 
U.  S.  Navy  —  Potomac. 

1 27.  Lincoln’s  account  of  Feb.  23,  1832,  N.  Y.  Public  Library,  U.  S. 
Navy  —  Potomac. 

12S.  National  Intelligencer  (Washington),  July  20,  1833. 
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azine,  Niles’  Weekly  Register,  criticized  Downes  for  not  demand¬ 
ing  redress  first,  and  for  the  killing  of  women  and  children.'-* 

On  July  13,  1832,  Representative  Henry  A.  S.  Dearborn,  a 
member  of  the  W'hig  opposition  from  Massachusetts,  introduced 
a  resolution  requesting  that  President  Jackson  send  to  Congress 
Downes’  instruction  and  reports.'**  The  House  passed  this  motion 
on  July  13.  Jackson  sent  the  papers  the  same  day,  but  requested 
that  they  not  be  printed,  lest  further  reports  be  forthcoming.  In 
a  long  session  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  July  14,  it  was  debated 
whether  to  print  the  report  or  not.  Dearborn  moved  for  printing, 
maintaining  that  concealment  put  Downes’  actions  in  a  bad  light. 
The  Democratic  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs,  Michael  Hoffman  of  New  York,  countered  with  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  print  the  instructions  only,  arguing  to  wait  for  fuller 
details.  The  motion  to  print  was  defeated.'*'  However,  the  matter 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  which  sup¬ 
ported  the  administration  by  returning  it  to  the  House  the  next 
day  to  await  a  report  from  Downes.  Of  course,  no  further  report 
was  forthcoming  and  the  matter  was  passed  off  briefly  by  Jackson 
in  his  next  annual  message.  In  it  Secretary  of  Navy  Woodbury 
admitted  that  Downes  had  been  ordered  to  assure  himself  that 
there  was  no  American  misconduct  and  no  diplomatic  recourse, 
demand  an  idemnity  and  then  punish  the  robbers.'**  Ironically, 
Jackson  took  the  blame  for  an  action  that  had  been  urged  by  a 
Whig  Senator. 

The  sending  of  the  Potoniac  did  re-establish  confidence  of  the 
pepper  merchants,  and  a  dozen  merchant  vessels  were  sent  out 
after  the  frigate.  However,  the  increased  number  of  vessels  in 
1832  is  probably  partly  due  to  a  recovery  of  the  American  price 
to  1 5  cents  per  pound  by  May,  1831.  The  return  of  so  many  ves¬ 
sels  to  Europe  and  America  in  the  winter  of  1832  broke  the  pep- 

129.  Niles’  Weekly  Register,  XLV  (1833),  354,  376. 

130.  U.  S.  Congress,  House  Journal,  22nd  Congress,  ist  Sess.,  Serial  No. 
215,  pp.  1160,  1165;  H.  W.  Howard  Knott,  “Dearborn,  H.  A.  S.”  in 
DAB. 

131. U.  S.  Congress,  Register  of  Debates,  22nd  Congress,  ist  Sess.,  p. 
3914;  U.  S.  Congress,  House  Journal,  22nd  Cong.,  ist  Sess.,  Serial  No. 
215,  pp.  1189-1190. 

132.  “Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,”  Dec.  3,  1832,  p.  42,  and 
“Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,”  E)ec.  1832,  p.  7,  in 
U.  S.  Congress,  House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  2,  22nd  Congress,  2nd  Sess.,  Serial 
No.  233. 
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per  market.  Between  March  and  April,  1833,  the  American  price 
fell  to  a  new  low  of  8  cents  per  pound  from  17,  to  which  it  did 
not  recover  until  the  Civil  War.^®®  From  1832  onward  the  pepper 
trade  was  on  a  marginal  basis.  Thus,  one  of  the  effects  of  the 
Kuala  Batu  affair  was  to  end  the  traditionally  large  profits  of  the 
pepper  trade. 

Another  concurrent  event  was  the  noticeable  increase  of  Boston 
vessels  in  the  trade.  As  already  mentioned,  Boston  had  sent  the 
third  voyage  to  the  Pepper  Coast  in  1800,  and  always  had  rivaled 
Salem  closely,  but  1833  was  the  first  year  that  Boston  sent  more 
vessels  to  Sumatra  than  Salem  did.  After  1833,  Salem  exceeded 
Boston  in  number  of  Sumatra  voyages  only  in  the  years  1841, 
1843  and  1844.  Part  of  the  change  is  attributable  to  Boston 
interest  in  the  Padang  coffee  trade.  There  is  a  possibility  that  the 
publicity  given  to  the  Kuala  Batu  affair  revealed  to  Boston  owners 
some  of  the  secrets  and  attractions  of  the  pepper  trade  that  Salem 
had  been  able  to  keep  fairly  well  to  itself. 

One  of  the  great  gambles  of  the  Sumatra  trade  was  the  fact  that 
ships  had  to  be  sent  out  before  it  was  known  what  effect  the  pre¬ 
vious  crop  would  have  on  prices.  Thus,  before  the  disastrous  col¬ 
lapse  of  pepper  prices  in  1833,  t^venty-eight  vessels  were  sent  to 
Sumatra.  The  attraction  seems  to  have  been  the  relatively  high 
prices  of  coffee  and  pepper.  In  September,  1832,  when  the  vessels 
normally  went  out,  Java  coffee  reached  a  good  price  of  1 5  cents 
per  pound,  and  pepper  17  cents,  which  was  higher  than  it  had 
been  since  1828. 

Many  vessels  went  to  Padang  first  in  1833.  Finding  no  coffee, 
most  of  them  went  up  to  the  Pepper  Coast  where  pepper  was 
plentiful  and  cheap.  The  reason  for  this  appears  to  have  been  the 
opening  of  the  new  pepper-producing  area  north  of  Meulabor. 
This  stretch  of  coastline,  about  65  miles  long,  lies  about  the  same 
number  of  miles  north  of  the  most  northern  port  of  the  original 
Pepper  Coast.  In  topography  it  is  well-drained,  hilly  country  like 
the  old  coast,  unUke  the  intervening  swampy  plain  near  Meulabor. 
The  major  ports  from  south  to  north  were:  Bubon,  VVhyla,  Panga, 
Sawang,  Rigas,  Telok  Glumpong,  Phyta,  Lageun,  Patih,  Baba 
Nipa,  Pulo  Riah,  Baba  Wee,  Ungah,  and  Diah.  The  first  recorded 

133.  Bezanson,  Gray  and  Hussey,  Prices,  II,  160. 
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cargo  taken  on  this  coast  was  that  of  the  brig  Malay  in  March, 
1833,  at  Pulo  Riah.^®^  The  plantings  must  have  been  made  in 
1830  or  earher. 

No  contemporary’  account  gives  any  clue  to  the  reasons  for  this 
new  development.  Although  the  disagreeable  events  at  Kuala  Batu 
could  have  caused  Americans  to  try  new  ports,  it  could  not  account 
for  new  plantings  before  1831.  Stimulus  of  greater  demand  is  an 
improbable  cause  because,  as  we  have  seen,  American  demand 
declined  in  the  years  1828  to  1830. 

The  actual  causes  were  probably  these.  Proximity  to  Penang 
accounts  for  new  plantings,  for  John  Anderson  reported  in  1824 
the  development  of  new  plantings  on  the  opposite  East  Coast 
under  that  stimulus.*®®  This  may  have  been  combined  with  an 
exhaustion  of  the  soil  or  root  disease  which  has  traditionally  affect¬ 
ed  pepper  in  the  Indies,*®®  killing  off  the  old  plantings  as  it  is 
doing  today  in  Banka.  This  hypothesis  is  confirmed  by  comments 
of  American  masters  on  the  declining  southern  quality  and  pro¬ 
duction.*®^  By  1836  the  famous  old  ports  were  producing  practi¬ 
cally  nothing;  Susu  only  600  pikuls  and  Tempat  Tuan  none.  This 
was  compensated  by  the  rapid  increase  of  production  in  the  north 
(Rigas  and  Telok  Glumpong)  and  new’  plantings  in  the  south 
(Raseahan  and  Asahan). 

The  terror  of  the  Potomac  seems  to  have  lasted  for  a  few 
months  at  least,  for  no  American  vessels  were  molested  in  1832. 
Captain  Endicott  observed  on  his  return  in  May,  1832,  that  “the 
deportment  of  the  natives  materially  changed,”  but  found  that 
they  had  taken  their  vengeance  upon  the  favorite  American 
"jerry,”  Po  Adam.  There  is  suggestion  that  the  attitude  had 
changed  from  one  of  friendship  to  fear.*®®  The  Dutch  Resident 
at  Benkulen  in  September,  1832,  told  an  American  that  the 
Potomac’s  visit  “struck  terror  into  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  native 

^4.  Richard  Wheatland,  “Brig  Lucilla",  MS,  1832L2,  March  15,  1833, 
in  Essex  Institute,  Salem. 

135.  March  15,  1825,  East  India  Company,  Factory  Records,  Sumatra, 
C,  829-830. 

1 36.  A.  A.  L.  Rutgers,  Onderzoekingen  over  het  Ontydig  Afsterven  van 
Peper  ranken  in  Nederlandsch  -  Indie  (Batavia,  1915),!;  P.  A.  Rowaan, 
De  Specereijen  van  Nederlandsch-lndie  (Amsterdam,  1942),  Octave  Collet, 
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137.  John  B.  Silsbee’s  notes  in  Log  of  the  Malay,  MS,  1834M,  Essex 
Institute,  Salem. 

138.  Endicott,  “Narrative,”  p.  31, 
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ports  on  the  coast,  and  will  doubtless  produce  a  salutary  effect.^®* 
Lt.  Commander  Shields  learned  from  the  Dutch  that  the  visit 
“had  a  salutary  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  in  that 
vicinity  and  along  the  N.  W.  Coast  of  the  Island  generally.  Several 
of  our  vessels  have  since  visited  the  Coast — have  been  received  in 
a  friendly  manner  and  have  prosecuted  their  trade  without  inter¬ 
ruption.”^*** 

The  American  Consul  in  Batavia  was  more  realistic  about  the 
policy  of  attempting  to  obtain  peace  by  violence,  and  regretted 
that  a  warship  was  not  left  on  the  Pepper  Coast  “to  check  any 
appearance  of  incUnation  the  natives  might  exhibit,  to  revenge 
upon  our  merchant  vessels,  the  burning  of  Qualli  Battoo.”***  The 
Potomac's  visit  had  only  a  temporary’  effect,  for  on  April  30,  1832, 
less  than  fifteen  months  after  the  visit,  a  proa  attempted  to  take 
the  brig  Leander  of  Salem  at  Sama  Dua,  but  failed  to  do  so.’*® 

On  August  31,  1831,  the  Dutch  Minister  in  Washington  for¬ 
warded  the  American  newspaper  accounts  of  the  taking  of  the 
Friendship  and  American  intention  to  send  a  warship.’*®  These 
were  received  on  September  30  and  sent  in  routine  fashion  to 
King  William  I,  who,  on  October  2,  requested  the  advice  of  the 
Ministers  of  Colonies  and  Foreign  Affairs.’**  After  delaying  for 
about  a  month,  the  Minister  of  Colonies  finally  replied.’*®  He  said 
he  had  heard  nothing  about  the  matter  from  the  Indies  and  he 
could  not  even  find  Kuala  Batu  on  his  maps,  but  suspected  that  it 
was  outside  Dutch  jurisdiction.  Although  they  were  obligated  by 
the  treaty  of  1824  to  give  security  to  commerce,  the  Dutch  were 
on  such  bad  terms  with  the  Atjehnese  that  he  concluded  “that  our 

139.  Edmund  Roberts,  Embassy  to  the  Eastern  Courts  (New  York,  1837), 
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interference  in  this  affair  will  be  useless  and  inappropriate  .  .  . 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  King  agreed,  and  the 
Governor-General  was  so  informed,  with  a  reminder  of  the  obli¬ 
gations  the  Dutch  had  assumed  in  1824.^*^ 

Officials  in  The  Hague  were  not  the  only  ones  who  were  igno¬ 
rant  of  American  trade  in  Atjeh.  The  military  governor  of  the 
west  coast  of  Sumatra  was  the  same  P.  J.  Flout  who  had  been 
present  at  the  negotiation  of  the  Treaty  of  1824.  He  apparently 
did  not  learn  of  the  looting  of  the  Friendship  until  August,  1831, 
when  the  Friendship  had  been  back  home  a  month!^^®  Elout’s 
deputy  in  the  northern  districts  bordering  on  the  Pepper  Coast  was 
Major  Andreas  V.  Michiels  who  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Atjeh 
in  late  1831.  He  must  have  been  aware  of  the  anti-American 
intent  of  the  Treaty  of  1824,  since  he  alluded  to  it  in  a  report 
on  the  Friendship  affair  and  the  proposal  to  send  a  warship. 
Michiels  said  that  he  was  uncertain  how  far  the  British  charged 
the  Dutch  with  the  maintenance  of  security  in  the  whole  island, 
but  certainly  “the  British  government  will  not  look  favorably  upon 
the  appearance  and  direct  meddling  in  these  waters  and  on  this 
coast  by  a  foreign  flag,  and  especially  the  American,  for  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  they  will  apply  the  spirit  of  Article  15  of  the 
Treaty  of  London  .  .  .  Considering  this  report  and  the  ad¬ 
vantages  the  Americans  had  in  Atjeh,  Flout  asked  for  permission 
to  go  to  Penang  to  discuss  the  problem  with  the  British  and  to 
get  a  treaty  with  the  Sultan,  for  which  he  might  need  some  “im¬ 
plements  of  war  to  regulate  the  affair  .  .  . 

The  news  of  the  visit  of  the  frigate  Potomac  reached  Flout 
more  quickly  than  that  of  the  looting  of  the  Friendship.  But  it 
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was  Still  over  a  month  after  the  event.'®^  When  Elout’s  report 
reached  The  Hague  in  August,  1832,  the  whole  Dutch  pohcy 
toward  Atjeh  came  up  for  reconsideration.  The  Minister  of  Colo¬ 
nies  reported  to  King  William  that  the  Dutch  could  hardly  prevent 
other  governments  from  getting  reparation  for  mistreatment  of 
their  nationals  in  Atjehnese  harbors.  As  soon  as  the  Indies  govern¬ 
ment  had  conquered  the  Padris  they  hoped  to  inspire  a  little  more 
Atjehnese  respect  for  the  Dutch  flag.  This  might  be  done  by  send¬ 
ing  periodic  expeditions  to  punish  any  robberies  except  that  this 
would  be  helping  all  the  foreigners  without  getting  any  revenues 
for  it.^®-  When  the  King  asked  the  advice  of  Foreign  Minister 
Van  Soelen,  he  repUed  that  he  would  “leave  it  to  time  and  the 
eventual  attempts  of  the  Netherlands  government  of  India  to 
bring  the  relations  with  the  independent  Kingdom  of  Atchin  in 
the  island  of  Sumatra  on  a  basis  stipulated  by  the  Treaty  .  .  .  .”^®* 
This  was  agreed  to  by  King  William,  and  the  Governor-General 
was  instructed  to  try  again  to  get  a  treaty  with  Atjeh. ^®*  This 
effort  failed,  as  the  others  had,  largely  due  to  preoccupation  of 
Dutch  military  forces  with  the  Padris. 

Thus,  the  impact  of  Kuala  Batu  on  the  Dutch  was  manifold. 
First,  the  taking  of  the  Friendship  gave  the  Dutch  an  example  of 
Atjehnese  “piracy”  which  they  cite  to  this  day,  without  ever  exam¬ 
ining  its  origins.  To  many  it  was  an  example  of  Eastern  barbarism 
which  justified  Western  barbarities  and  conquest.  It  wounded  the 
pride  of  Dutch  contemporaries  to  think  that  the  Americans  could 
send  a  warship  halfw’ay  round  the  world  when  they  themselves 
were  impotent.  This  set  another  precedent  for  the  use  of  force  and 
justified  the  Dutch  conclusion  that  force  was  the  only  solution. 
It  roused  their  fears  of  a  British  appeal  for  enforcement  of  the 
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treaty,  although  the  British  were  perfectly  aware  that  the  Dutch 
could  not  be  expected  to  enforce  such  terms. 

The  first  American  diplomatic  representative  in  the  Far  East, 
Edmund  Roberts,  frankly  admitted  that  events  in  Sumatra  were 
the  major  factor  which  made  his  mission  possible.^®*  Not  only  was 
the  punishment  of  the  Kuala  Batu  “piracy”  the  primary  objective 
of  the  expedition  with  which  he  went,  but  Sumatra  was  the  first 
land  in  Asia  which  he  visited.^*® 

The  United  States  had  had  official  representatives  in  the  Indies 
since  the  visit  of  Major  Samuel  Shaw  in  1787.  The  first  regularly 
established  consulate  in  the  area  was  at  Batavia  (1818),  which 
presumably  had  jurisdiction  over  Sumatra.  Actually  Batavia  had 
little  to  do  with  Sumatra  since  the  post  was  too  far  from  the 
Pepper  Coast  to  be  of  much  assistance  to  commerce  and  seamen. 
The  first  mention  of  Sumatra  in  the  State  Department  files  was 
a  report  of  1819  about  the  rebellion  against  the  Dutch  in  South 
Sumatra.'®’  The  first  American  commercial  report  about  Sumatra 
followed  in  1820,  when  the  consul  at  Batavia  reported  the  open¬ 
ing  of  Padang  to  American  trade.'®** 

It  was  not  until  1826  that  the  consul  at  Batavia  showed  any 
aw^areness  of  the  existence  of  the  Pepper  Coast  where  his  com¬ 
patriots  had  been  trading  for  a  generation.'®®  Consul  John  Shilla- 
ber’s  “discovery”  was  linked  with  a  suggestion  that  “the  gov'  of 
the  U-States  would  authorize  me  to  make  commercial  arrange¬ 
ments  with  some  of  the  independent  soverigns  of  those  eastern 
regions  .  .  .”'®®  He  did  not  specify  any  of  the  sovereigns  he  had 
in  mind,  but  he  went  on  in  the  dispatch  to  mention  the  Sultan 
of  Atjeh.  Actually,  Shillaber’s  first  mention  of  such  treaties  in 
1825  seems  to  have  been  stimulated  by  the  failure  of  the  Dutch 
to  suppress  native  rebellions  in  the  Indies.  In  suggesting  that  a 
warship  be  sent  with  a  commission  for  negotiation  of  treaties  he 
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said  that  the  visit  would  be  beneficial  "should  the  natives  get  the 
ascendency  in  many  of  the  Dutch  possessions — which  is  an  event 
that  appears  hkely  to  take  place  ere  long  .  .  .  Thus,  the 
genesis  of  the  first  diplomatic  relations  in  Southeast  Asia  may  be 
traced  partially  to  events  in  Sumatra. 

Nothing  was  done  about  Shillaber’s  treaty  suggestions,  and 
when  Shillaber  went  home  in  1829  he  urged  the  same  idea,  men¬ 
tioning  Siam,  Cochin  “etc.’'^®^  jn  1831,  Shillaber  nearly  obtained 
approval  of  his  idea.  A  high  official  in  the' Department  of  State, 
probably  Secretarv'  of  State  Van  Buren,  mentioned  his  ideas  to 
President  Jackson  and  wrote  on  his  report  “that  if  the  President 
should  decide  to  adopt  his  suggestions  a  commission  will  be  sent 
to  him  .  .  .  .”‘*3  He  was  to  submit  details  of  the  countries  in 
which  he  was  interested. 

At  approximately  the  same  time  a  merchant  of  New  Hampshire, 
Edmund  Roberts,  who  had  traded  with  Africa  and  Asia,  had  the 
same  idea  of  "effecting  treaties  with  some  of  the  native  powers 
bordering  on  the  Indian  Ocean”  and  wrote  about  it  to  his  Senator, 
Levi  Woodbury.'®*  Shillaber  lost  out  when  Van  Buren  was  re¬ 
placed  as  Secretary  of  State  by  Edward  Livingston  and  Senator 
Woodbury  became  Secretary  of  Navy.'®*  Hearing  in  July,  1831, 
that  the  Potomac  would  be  sent  to  Sumatra,  Roberts  apparently 
saw  his  chance  for  a  free  ride  and  persuaded  Woodbury  to  suggest 
to  Livingston  that  Roberts  be  appointed  "confidential  agent  to 
the  Indian  Seas.”*®®  Livingston  informed  Woodbury  in  January  3, 
1832,  that  President  Jackson  approved  of  the  appointment,  and 
Shillaber  was  forgotten.  On  Januarv-  27,  1832,  Roberts  was  in¬ 
formed  that  the  President  had  named  him  "his  agent  for  the 
purpose  of  examining,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  means  of  extend- 
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163.  Undated  endorsements  on  despatch  of  Dec.  10,  1830,  Batavia,  I. 

164.  “Introductory  Remarks,”  Edmund  Roberts  Collection,  Manuscript 
Division,  Library  of  Congress,  Papers,  IV;  Roberts,  Embassy,  p.  5. 

165.  Van  Buren  resigned  April  ii,  1831,  but  served  until  May  23. 

166.  Livingston  to  Woodbury,  Jan.  3,  1832,  I,  p.  73,  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
State,  Special  Missions,  Foreign  Affairs  Group,  National  Archives,  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  decision  was  actually  taken  in  D%.  1831,  Roberts  to  Wood¬ 
bury,  Dec.  20,  1831,  in  Roberts,  Papers,  1. 
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ing  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  by  Commercial  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  Powers  whose  dominions  border  on  those  seas.”*®’ 
Although  Sumatra  was  not  mentioned  in  Robert’s  initial  instruc¬ 
tions,  Livingston  soon  spelled  out  American  interests  there: 

Inquire  particularly,  when  you  arrive  in  the  Indian  Seas 
what  effect  the  events  at  Qualo  Battoo,  in  Sumatra,  have 
had  on  the  disposition  of  the  native  powers  with  respect  to 
us  ...  . 

Perhaps  a  treaty  with  the  King  of  Acheen  would  give 
greater  security  to  our  trade  with  the  different  rajahs  of  Su¬ 
matra,  and  tend  to  protect  us,  in  those  seas  from  the  depre¬ 
dations  of  the  piratical  Malays.  Should  you  find  this  to  be 
the  case,  vou  may  fill  up  the  direction  of  one  of  the  powers 
you  now  have,  with  his  name  and  title,  and  present  it  for 
the  purpose  of  treating  with  him. 

Take  it  however,  as  a  general  instruction,  not  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  a  treaty  with  any  of  these  independent  Rajahs  or 
persons,  who  have  not  the  power  to  carry  their  stipulations 
into  effect,  and  a  reputation  on  which  we  may  rely  for  their 
dispositions  to  do  so  ...  . 

Having  no  national  colonial  establishments,  and  our  poli¬ 
tical  relations  with  the  European  powers  who  have  them  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  being  continually  liable  to  change,  it  would 
be  of  great  importance  to  secure  one  or  more  ports  in  the 
quarter  into  which  by  treaty  with  the  native  powers,  our 
ships  might  always  be  received  and  protected.  You  will, 
therefore,  pay  particular  attention  to  this  point,  and  secure 
such  an  asylum  if  possible.*®® 

The  Potomac  having  left  long  before  he  was  ready,  Roberts 
went  out  on  the  warship  Peacock,  whose  commander.  Captain 
David  Geisinger,  was  specially  instructed  to  go  to  Sumatra  to  obtain 
redress  at  Kuala  Batu  if  the  Potomac  had  failed  to  do  so.***  They 
left  Boston  on  March  9,  1832. 

The  first  place  in  Asia  that  was  visited  by  Roberts  was  Sumatra. 
The  first  landfall  was  Enggano  Island  on  August  23,  and  five  days 

167.  Livingston  to  Roberts,  Jan.  zy,  1832,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  State,  Special 
Missions,  I,  p.  73. 

168.  Livingston  to  Roberts,  June  22,  1833,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  State,  Special 
Missions,  I,  77-78.  Roberts  himself  suggested  a  treaty  with  the  Sultan  of 
Atjeh  in  his  letter  of  Feb.  5,  1832,  to  Livingston,  Roberts’  Papers,  1. 

169.  Woodbury  to  Comm.  George  W.  Rodgers,  Jan.  25,  1832,  Naval 
Records  Group,  Letters  to  Officers,  XX,  244-245. 
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later  they  anchored  at  Benkulen.*^®  Roberts  recorded  his  impres¬ 
sions  of  Benkulen  and  of  Sumatran  aboriginal  languages  in  his 
Embassy  to  the  Eastern  Courts.^'^  Learning  that  the  Potomac  had 
been  to  Kuala  Batu  already,  Captain  Geisinger  was  pleased  to  be 
spared  that  “painful  duty”  of  chastizing  the  natives.  He  also  want¬ 
ed  to  avoid  the  Sumatran  monsoon  and  needed  supplies,  so  he 
asked  Roberts  if  he  would  prefer  to  go  on  to  Manila. ^’2  Roberts 
readily  agreed.”^  Therefore  they  left  Benkulen  on  September  i, 
1832,  and  after  stops  at  several  islands  on  the  Sumatran  side  of 
the  Straits  of  Sunda,  including  Krakatoa,  went  on  to  Java.^’^ 

The  visit  to  the  Pepper  Coast  was  just  postponed,  for  Roberts 
and  Geisinger  intended  to  stop  there  in  1833  en  route  from  Siam 
to  Muscat.”®  On  their  return  from  Siam,  they  passed  through  the 
Straits  of  Riau  and  Gaspar,  which  Roberts  described.^’®  At  Batavia 
in  June,  1833,  they  met  the  United  States  Navy  schooner  Boxer 
which  had  gone  to  Benkulen  in  January’,  1833,  and  also  learned 
from  the  Dutch  that  the  results  of  the  visit  of  the  Potomac  had 
been  highly  satisfactory.””’  Geisinger  therefore  decided  a  further 
visit  was  unnecessary,  particularly  since  he  was  again  low  on  sup¬ 
plies.  The  Boxer’s  report  of  the  lack  of  definite  authority  in  Atjeh 
apparently  influenced  Robert’s  decision  that  he  could  only  conclude 
an  ineffective  treaty”*  Against  this  he  had  been  warned  in  the  in¬ 
structions  above  quoted.”® 

170.  Edmund  Roberts,  “Journal  of  a  Voyage  in  the  U.  S.  Sloop  of  War 
Peacock,”  MS,  Roberts  Collection,  Library  of  Congress. 

171.  Roberts,  Embassy,  pp.  31-38,  407-419.  The  manuscript  of  this  is 
in  Box  4  of  the  Roberts  ^llection  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  Another 
description  in  Roberts  to  C.  and  S.  Roberts,  Sept.  10,  1832,  in  Roberts’ 
Papers,  I;  Roberts’  drawings  of  Benkulen  are  items  65602  and  65609  in 
V  of  the  Papers. 

172.  Geisinger  to  Woodbury,  Oct.  6,  1832,  Naval  Records  Group,  Mas¬ 
ters  Commandant,  Oct.  1833,  No.  9,  and  Roberts,  Embassy,  p.  32. 

173.  Roberts,  Embassy,  p.  6. 

174.  Roberts,  Journal,  and  Embassy,  p.  32. 

175.  Geisinger  to  Washington,  Dec.  26,  1832,  Naval  Records  Group, 
Masters  Commandant,  Dec.  1832,  No.  32;  Roberts’  intention  to  visit  Atjeh 
is  also  mentioned  in  his  letter  to  Forsyth,  Sept.  21,  1834,  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
State,  Special  Agents,  1832,  Edmund  Roberts,  Foreign  Affairs  Group,  Na¬ 
tional  Archives,  Washington  pp.  77,  82. 

176.  Roberts,  Embassy,  pp.  326-327. 

177.  Shields’  report  in  (^isinger  to  Woodbury,  July  6,  1833,  Naval 
Records  Group,  Masters  Commandant,  July-Dee.  1833,  No.  iH,  p.  4;  Log 
of  the  Boxer  in  U.  S.  Navy,  Naval  Records  Group,  National  Archives, 
Washington. 

178.  Shields’  report,  p.  5,  Naval  Records  Group,  Masters  Commandant. 

179.  Roberts  to  Livingston,  June  22,  1833,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  State,  Special 
Agents,  1832,  Edmund  Roberts,  p.  6. 
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How  much  this  decision  was  influenced  by  Dutch  advice  cal¬ 
culated  to  prevent  an  American  alliance  with  their  traditional 
enemy  can  be  surmised  from  our  knowledge  of  Dutch  ambitions 
and  jealousies,  from  the  fact  that  Roberts’  final  decision  was  taken 
in  the  Dutch  capital  of  Batavia,  and  that  his  information  was 
based  solely  on  Dutch  sources. 

Roberts  did  not  leave  the  Indies  before  calling  to  the  attention 
of  Washington  “The  necessity  of  having  constantly,  not  less  than 
two  or  three  vessels  of  war  to  protect  our  immensely  valuable  com¬ 
merce  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  the  Java  and  China  Seas  .  .  . 

Note  that  the  Pepper  Coast  gets  first  priority.  This  was  apparently 
a  reflection  of  the  views  of  Consul  O.  M.  Roberts  in  Batavia  who 
also  convinced  Geisinger  to  advocate  the  establishment  of  a  naval 
base  in  the  East  Indies  due  to  the  “importance  of  American  inter¬ 
ests  annually  passing  thro’  the  Straits  of  Sunda  and  the  number 
of  vessels  frequenting  the  West  Coast  of  Sumatra. Although  he 
admitted  that  such  a  base  would  hardly  prevent  all  piracy,  it 
would  have  a  “beneficial  effect’’  on  the  natives.  Such  a  base  was 
not  established  until  1841,  but  the  Navy  made  it  a  pohcy  to  send 
fairly  regularly  a  squadron  to  the  Far  East  which  gave  particular 
attention  to  Sumatra. 

The  year  after  the  visit  of  the  Peacock  and  Boxer,  Woodbury 
ordered  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  Pacific  Squadron  (then  in  Chile) 
to  call  at  “Qualah  Batoo  on  the  West  Coast  of  Sumatra,  for  the 
protection  of  our  commerce  in  those  quarters  .  .  .  and  to  report 
on  the  treatment  of  American  traders.'*^  policy  of  sending 
warships  to  protect  the  pepper  trade  did  not  escape  comment  in 
the  American  press.  For  instance,  Niles’  Weekly  Register  sarcasti¬ 
cally  commented  that  “the  button  factory  in  Connecticut  is  worth 
very  many  times  as  much  as  that  trade  This  opposition  was 
based  largely  on  the  argument  that  foreign  commerce  should  not 
be  protected  for  the  benefit  of  free  traders  in  preference  to  domes- 

180.  Ibid.,  p.  5. 

181.  Geisinger  to  Woodbury,  July  28,  1833,  pp.  4,  5,  Naval  Records 
Group,  Masters  Commandant,  July-Dee.  1833,  No.  27;  O.  M.  Roberts  to 
Livingston,  Nov.  8,  1834,  Batavia,  I,  3. 

182.  Woodbury  to  Capt.  A.  Wadsworth,  March  31,  1834,  Naval  Records 
Group,  Letters  to  Officers,  XX,  454. 

tic  industry.****  This  is  indicative  of  the  rising  political  strength  of 

183.  Niles’  Weekly  Register,  XLVII  (1835),  443. 
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manufacturing  interests  in  the  United  States.  However,  as  long  as 
the  maritime  influence  prevailed,  naval  visits  were  sent  to  Sumatra. 

Problems  of  Piracy,  1834-1837 

Twenty-four  vessels  were  sent  for  pepper  in  the  1834  season. 
Only  fourteen  were  able  to  get  loads,  so  the  rest  went  on  to  Pen¬ 
ang.  Several  filled  at  Riau.  Most  of  this  pepper  was  sent  to  the 
Mediterranean,  where  early  vessels  made  good  profits.  Newcom¬ 
ers  like  William  Boardman  made  a  paltry  ibo  per  cent.**^  Both  of 
Joseph  Peabody’s  vessels  declared  cargoes  at  $125,000  or  more, 
which  was  600  per  cent  profit  on  the  Francis'  investment  of 
$24,000.’“®  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
Francis’  fourteenth  voyage  to  Sumatra. 

Very  few  vessels  w'ent  to  Padang  for  coffee  in  1834.  This  was 
partly  due  to  the  Dutch  imposing  a  twenty  pier  cent  “territorial” 
tax  in  addition  to  a  5.25  guilder  export  duty,  which  encouraged 
natives  to  smuggle  coffee  to  free  ports  like  Singapore.”*®  At  least 
one  American  captain  discovered  a  way  of  avoiding  part  of  these 
taxes.  By  declaring  less  coffee  at  Padang  than  he  actually  exported. 
Captain  Coffin  of  the  ship  Monsoon  paid  a  smaller  export  duty 
than  that  refunded  to  him  on  arrival  in  Rotterdam.’®’ 

Another  attempted  piracy  was  made  on  the  Pepper  Coast  in 
1834,  this  time  on  the  Bark  Derby  of  Salem. There  was  no  re¬ 
corded  attempted  piracy  in  1835;  in  fact  the  Sultan  of  Atjeh 
made  a  very  successful  effort  at  its  suppression  at  Susu  in  that 
year.’®* 

In  1835  the  United  States  government  reaffirmed  its  intention 
of  protecting  commerce  against  piracy.  In  that  year  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Dickerson  ordered  Captain  E.  P.  Kennedy  to  take  charge 
of  a  squadron  consisting  of  the  Peacock  and  Enterprise  “to  cruise 
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189.  Log  of  the  Malay,  Feb.  7-18,  1835,  1834M,  Essex  Institute. 
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in  the  East  Indies  and  along  the  Coast  of  Asia.”^®®  Kennedy  was 
specifically  instructed  “to  proceed  to  the  Island  of  Sumatra  visit¬ 
ing  Acheen,  Quallah  Batoo  and  such  other  places  as  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  our  commerce  may  require  making  such  a  display  of  the 
force  under  your  command  as  shall  be  best  calculated  to  give  con¬ 
fidence  to  our  citizens  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  their  lawful 
trade.”*®*  The  expedition,  with  Edmund  Roberts  aboard,  actually 
sailed  from  Colombo  for  the  Pepper  Coast  in  December,  1835, 
but  was  prevented  from  making  the  visit  by  contrary  winds  in  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  illness  contracted  by  the  crew  in  India,  and  by  the 
fact  that  the  pepper  ships  would  not  have  arrived  yet.*®- 

Just  when  the  most  influential  English  language  paper  in  the 
Ear  East,  the  Chinese  Repository,  was  beginning  to  complain 
about  the  lack  of  American  protection  of  commerce  “since  the 
bloody  affair  of  Quallah  Batoo,”*®®  the  U.S.S.  Vincennes  finally 
arrived  under  Woodbury’s  orders  of  1834.  Its  commander.  Mas¬ 
ter  Commandant  J.  H.  Aulick,  took  the  Vincennes  to  Kuala  Batu 
on  February  15,  1836.*®*  Calling  on  the  Rajah,  Aulick  explained 
that  he  had  merely  dropped  by  on  a  friendly  visit  to  make  sure 
American  traders  were  well  treated.  After  a  very  hospitable  re¬ 
ception,  Aulick  gave  the  Rajah  a  letter  of  friendship  which  he 
asked  for.  Aulick  departed  on  February  18,  1836,  confident  that 
trade  was  normal  and  relatively  safe.  This  visit,  just  before  the 
arrival  of  the  first  pepper  vessel  (Balestier’s  Grand  Turk')  seems 
to  have  had  a  good  effect  on  security,  for  no  attempted  piracies 
were  reported  in  1836. 

However,  Americans  were  unable  to  take  full  advantage  of  im¬ 
proved  security  because  of  a  recession  at  home.  Owners  were  able 

190.  Jan.  26,  1835,  Naval  Records  Group,  Letters  to  Officers,  XXI,  421; 
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to  send  out  only  half  the  number  of  vessels  in  late  1835  due  to  a 
great  scarcity  of  silver  specie.^*®  This  does  not  seem  to  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  surplus  of  former  occasions  because  of  the  dechning 
of  production  of  the  southern  ports,  and  because  so  few  Americans 
had  loaded  in  1835.  However,  fewer  vessels  on  the  coast  brought 
the  price  down  shghtly. 

In  1837  more  vessels  went  out  for  pepper,  but  the  continuing 
dechne  of  production  resulted  in  several  leaving  empty  or  partially 
full.  Two  vessels  stopped  at  the  Pidir  Coast  for  betel  nut  which 
they  carried  to  China  at  a  good  profit.  Balestier’s  Grand  Turk 
made  nearly  300  per  cent  profit  by  selling  $30,000  worth  of 
betel  for  $110,000  in  Chinese  tea.'*®  There  were  no  attempted 
piracies  in  1837  but  one  was  apparently  contemplated.  One  Amer¬ 
ican  master  was  asked  if  he  would  object  to  the  seizure  of  a  rival 
vessel,  the  Alciope  of  Newburyport.  Its  Captain,  Francis  A. 
Thompson,  whose  cruelty  has  been  made  famous  by  Dana’s  Two 
Years  Before  the  Mast,  had  made  himself  unpopular  by  firing 
broadsides  into  Sumatran  towns  when  he  did  not  get  his  way. 
After  having  a  “Jerry  Toolis”  whipped,  Thompson  was  put  in 
prison  for  a  week.  He  died  shortly  after  his  release,  probably  of 
dysentery  or  malaria.**'  While  most  of  the  American  masters  be¬ 
haved  well  and  got  along  well  with  the  natives,  some  seemed  to 
be  inviting  disaster. 

Conclusions 

In  the  era  between  1824  and  1837  American  interests  in 
Sumatra  broadened  considerably.  They  expanded  from  the  field  of 
trade  of  previous  years  into  the  missionary,  poUtical,  and  mihtary 
spheres.  These  new  interests  were  in  varying  degrees  the  result 
of  a  spectacular  “piracy”  practiced  against  the  pepper  vessel 
Friendship  in  1831. 

That  was  one  of  the  two  major  tragedies  the  Americans  suffered 
in  their  relations  with  Sumatra  between  1831  and  1834.  The 
other  was  the  tragic  murder  of  the  first  American  missionaries, 
with  probable  Dutch  collusion. 
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The  Friendship  affair  was  the  first  instance  of  hostility  of  At- 
jehnese  against  Americans  in  all  of  the  years  of  contact  since 
1784.  Basically  the  incident  seems  to  have  been  caused  by  a  de¬ 
pression  which  increased  cheating,  desperation  for  opium,  and 
resort  to  crime. 

The  American  response  to  the  “piracy”  was  remarkable — the 
United  States  government  sent  marines  halfway  around  the  world 
and  severely  chastized  the  innocent  and  guilty'  ahke.  As  might  be 
expected,  such  a  policy  did  not  have  a  salutary  effect,  and  in¬ 
security  increased.  Nevertheless,  the  affair  had  some  important 
results.  Among  them  were  the  removal  of  the  aura  of  secrecy 
about  the  pepper  trade,  the  stimulation  of  Dutch  interest  in  it, 
the  first  American  diplomatic  mission  in  the  Far  East,  and  regular 
American  naval  visits. 


IPSWICH  B.  C. 

By  Douglas  S.  Byers 

One  spring  day  in  1951  Bill  Eldridge  came  to  the  Peabody 
Foundation  in  Andover  with  some  arrow  points  and  other  imple¬ 
ments  that  he  and  his  friend  Joe  Vaccaro  had  collected  not  far 
from  Ipswich.  As  my  colleague  Fred  Johnson  looked  them  over 
he  was  surprised  to  find  some  pieces  that  looked  quite  different 
from  the  usual  run  of  material  from  eastern  Massachusetts.  One, 
in  particular,  caught  his  eye;  it  was  a  point  about  two  and  a  half 
inches  long  shaped  hke  a  gothic  arch.  Not  only  was  it  made  from 
stone  of  a  kind  such  as  we  had  never  seen  before,  but  its  entire 
form  differed  from  that  of  points  usually  found  in  New  England. 
Its  base  was  concave,  and  from  it,  on  either  face  of  the  point, 
a  long  thin  chip  led  towards  the  tip.  Here  was  a  fluted  point! 

Fluted  points  immediately  conjure  up  before  the  eyes  of  an 
archaeologist  pictures  of  men  hunting  mammoths,  mastodons,  or 
giant  bison — creatures  long  since  extinct.  Fluted  points  have  been 
found  among  bones  of  such  creatures  throughout  the  Plains  states 
and  the  Southwest,  but  nobody  has  yet  made  such  a  find  in  the 
east.  It  is  true  that  fluted  points,  and  points  with  bases  thinned  in 
a  manner  reminiscent  of  fluting  have  been  found  widely  scattered 
in  states  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Most  of  these  have  been  picked  up 
on  the  surface  of  fields.  Here  was  one  that  had  been  exposed  by  a 
bulldozer!  Along  with  the  fluted  point  there  were  thin  flakes  of 
chert  that  had  been  delicately  chipped  from  one  face  to  form  a 
sharp  graving  point,  other  chips  that  were  retouched  from  one  face 
to  form  a  sharp  knife-like  edge,  and  a  stone  knife  that  showed  un¬ 
mistakable  frost  spalls  from  one  surface.  Similar  gravers  and  re¬ 
touched  flakes,  along  with  fluted  points,  were  found  in  Colorado 
at  a  camp  of  hunters  of  extinct  bison.  It  began  to  look  as  if  there 
might  be  something  worthwhile  at  Ipswich. 

For  years  we  had  known  Bill  Eldridge  as  a  collector  of  Indian 
relics  and  an  amateur  archaeologist.  He  had  combed  fields  in  his 
spare  time,  and  had  come  to  know  the  locations  on  the  North 
Shore  where  such  things  were  to  be  found.  Although  one  other 
fluted  point  had  been  found  at  the  same  place  years  before.  Bill 
knew  this  particular  field  as  a  spot  where  arrowpoints,  perhaps 
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a  stone  gouge  or  an  occasional  plummet,  fragments  of  rather  coarse 
pottery,  and  other  artifacts  could  be  picked  up.  These  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  collection  that  Bill  spread  before  our  incredulous 
eyes  that  day.  They  spoke  of  Indians  of  what  archaeologists  call 
a  late  Archaic  stage  of  culture — a  time  when  they  hunted  and 
fished,  and  collected  every  edible  thing  that  grew,  but  when  they 
as  yet  knew  nothing  of  farming.  Indians  lived  in  this  way  in  New 
England  well  into  the  first  millennium  of  the  Christian  era. 

W  hen  we  later  went  down  winding  Paradise  Road  to  visit  the 
site,  we  saw  nothing  to  encourage  a  belief  that  much  lay  under 
ground.  Bill  had  been  joined  by  Joe  Vaccaro  and  his  brothers, 
Tony,  Frank,  and  Nick,  and  by  Tony  Orsini.  They  had  opened 
a  number  of  pits  in  the  abandoned  farm  that  was  being  stripped 
of  loam  as  operations  of  a  gravel  company  were  extended.  Pieces 
of  TD  pipes,  bricks,  and  fragments  of  earthenware  dishes  that 
were  included  in  Bill’s  collection  probably  came  once  from  the 
crumbling  old  stand  of  farm  buildings  at  the  east  end  of  the  field. 
It  was  from  one  of  the  heaps  of  loam  pushed  up  by  the  bulldozer 
that  Joe  had  taken  the  first  fluted  point.  Another  one  had  recently 
been  found  in  one  of  the  pits,  and  the  spot,  close  to  twenty  inches 
below  the  surface,  had  been  marked  for  our  observation. 

To  our  disappointment,  we  found  no  sign  of  a  buried  soil — 
no  darker  streak  in  the  sand  below  the  loam  and  turf,  to  mark  a 
surface  on  which  the  makers  of  the  fluted  points  could  have  lived. 
W'e  made  tests  of  our  own;  we  probed  the  walls  of  the  pits,  and 
still  found  no  reason  to  believe  that  anything  more  would  be 
found  so  deep  beneath  the  loam.  At  any  site  in  the  west  where 
such  finds  had  been  made,  there  always  seemed  to  be  either  traces 
of  a  buried  land  surface  camp  refuse  and  rubbish  trodden  into 
a  surface  on  which  people  had  lived  or  bones  of  animals  which 
had  been  killed.  No  such  signs  appeared  in  these  pits,  and  so  we 
gave  it  as  our  considered  opinion  that  although  they  might  have 
luck  enough  to  find  one  or  two  more  things,  we  saw  no  reason  to 
believe  that  there  had  ever  been  any  consistent  occupation  of  the 
area  by  people  who  made  fluted  points.  Never  did  words  return 
to  haunt  so  thoroughly! 

The  field  in  which  they  made  their  find  lies  east  of  the  Old 
Bay  Road,  just  off  Paradise  Road.  This  road  follows  the  top  of 
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a  broad  sandy  ridge  past  an  abandoned  farm  at  a  narrow  spot  on 
the  ridge,  and  then  across  an  eastward  extension  where  cellarholes, 
lonely  elms,  and  a  few  lilacs  marked  a  farm  long  since  abandoned. 
Beyond,  the  road  leads  down  the  bank  and  out  onto  the  salt 
marsh  between  Muddy  Run  and  Bull  Brook.  Bull  Brook  has  given 
its  name  to  the  site,  and  more  particularly  to  the  fluted  points  and 
associated  complex  of  tools. 

A  gravel  company  set  up  its  washer  near  the  farm  barn,  and 
power  shovels  were  already  gnawing  into  the  fields.  As  gravel 
workings  have  exposed  banks,  they  have  exposed  sand  that  is  laid 
down  in  a  series  of  over-lapping  and  cross-bedded  deposits  such 
as  one  finds  in  the  bed  of  a  stream.  The  gravel  and  sand  were 
carried  by  a  stream  which  flowed  from  a  melting  glacier  and 
probably  discharged  eastward  into  a  lake,  if  one  may  judge  from 
the  set  of  the  beds  of  sand  and  gravel.  A  large  block  of  ice  which 
covered  Jewett  Hill  and  the  rough  land  and  marsh  to  the  east  did 
not  melt  away  until  after  this  phase  of  the  history  of  glacial  Bull 
Brook  was  over,  for  no  traces  of  the  ancient  delta  are  found  to  the 
north  of  the  brook  and  the  steep  north  slope  of  the  terrace  prob¬ 
ably  represents  an  edge  that  was  supported  by  ice.  The  lake  must 
have  been  held  in  by  ice  which  melted  away,  for  to  the  east  he 
only  isolated  hills  and  these  could  not  have  held  the  water  forty 
feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  sea.  After  the  glacier  melted 
away,  water  in  low  spots  to  the  westward  found  its  way  either 
into  the  Ipswich  River  by  Gravelly  Brook,  or  around  the  end  of 
Turkey  Hill  to  form  the  present  Bull  Brook.  Sand  and  gravel  from 
the  glacial  drainage  remained  as  a  sandy  terrace,  standing  forty 
feet  above  the  present  salt  marsh.  The  sea  was  lower  then,  and 
the  beach  lay  well  east  of  Plum  Island.  The  marsh  was  probably 
a  fresh  meadow. 

Just  after  the  glacier  melted  away,  the  climate  of  Ipswich  was 
probably  very  cold  and  windy.  Damp  ground  must  have  been  per¬ 
manently  frozen  to  great  depths.  Each  summer,  frost  melted  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  ground  and  the  process  of  freezing  and  thaw¬ 
ing  mixed  this  melting  zone.  How  long  ago  this  occurred,  and  how 
long  the  process  lasted,  cannot  now  be  said.  The  glacier  may  have 
left  Ipswich  twenty  thousand  years  ago,  but  glacial  geology  in 
New  England  is  so  confused  and  so  complex  that  substages  of  the 
Wisconsin  glaciation  have  not  yet  been  unraveled.  Forests  may 
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have  been  established  fifteen  thousand  years  ago  in  favorable  loca¬ 
tions,  but  is  quite  hkely  that  such  a  well-drained  place  as  the  BuU 
Brook  terrace  supported  only  a  sparse  growth  of  low  brush  or 
grasses.  Any  other  ground  cover  would  have  formed  a  soil.  As  the 
only  soil  that  lies  on  the  sands  is  the  modern  one,  we  can  only 
guess  that  when  people  first  came  to  live  there,  the  somewhat 
rolling  ground  was  probably  covered  with  sparse  grasses.  This 
cover  would  not  prevent  the  sand  from  blowing  back  and  forth, 
gradually  leveling  the  land  in  the  process,  and  burning  anything 
that  was  dropped  or  left  there.  Trees  probably  did  not  begin  to 
grow  until  drifting  sand  had  built  the  surface  up  fifteen  inches 
or  so  above  that  on  which  the  Bull  Brook  people  lived. 

Some  ten  or  twelve  acres,  we  later  discovered,  had  been  occu¬ 
pied  at  one  time  or  other  by  the  people  who  made  fluted  points. 
But  this  we  did  not  find  out  until  four  years  had  passed.  We  had 
no  idea  of  the  size  of  the  site  when  we  made  that  pessimistic  pre¬ 
diction  in  1951,  nor  did  we  properly  judge  the  enthusiasm  and 
endurance  of  the  men  to  whom  we  made  it.  As  we  surveyed  the 
fields  and  saw  no  real  clue  to  earlier  occupation,  we  estimated  that 
it  would  cost  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars  to  trench  the  field, 
and  that  seemed  like  a  sizable  sum  to  expend  without  greater  pros¬ 
pects  of  success.  Probably  the  final  job  would  have  run  closer  to 
twenty  times  that  sum. 

We  visited  the  site  from  time  to  time,  and  as  the  bulldozers  ate 
farther  and  farther  into  the  abandoned  fields,  we  saw  the  diggings 
of  Bill  Eldridge  and  the  Vaccaros  scatter  ahead  of  them.  We  spent 
several  weeks  in  all,  digging  carefully  controlled  trenches,  and 
although  we  took  careful  measurements  and  made  observations  of 
everything  there  was  to  observe,  we  ourselves  never  found  any 
implements  until  the  site  was  nearly  gone.  Our  friends  resorted  to 
the  site  in  every  spare  moment,  digging  until  darkness  put  an  end 
to  long  summer  afternoons,  spending  Sundays  and  holidays  there 
in  fair  weather  and  foul,  collecting  several  thousand  pieces  and 
close  to  a  hundred  fluted  points  from  the  place  where  we  thought 
there  was  scant  chance  of  finding  anything!  Finally,  during  the 
last  year,  we  were  called  over  on  two  occasions,  and  were  able  to 
observe  and  make  careful  measurements  on  implements  which  we 
ourselves  dug  up.  This  is  about  the  only  controlled  information 
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regarding  the  site.  The  fields  have  now  been  entirely  destroyed  by 
the  gravel  pit,  and  most  of  the  terrace  has  become  a  wasteland. 

After  visiting  the  gravel  pit,  digging  trenches  as  we  could,  and 
checking  the  holes  in  which  the  collectors  were  finding  things,  we 
formed  a  picture  of  the  site  that  is  probably  a  broader  one  than 
we  could  have  obtained  through  our  own  efforts.  Unfortunately, 
it  lacks  certain  precise  details  which  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 
First  of  these  details  is  the  matter  of  the  depth  at  which  the  Bull 
Brook  complex  was  found,  and  the  relation  of  the  complex  to 
details  observable  in  the  deposits  that  form  the  upper  part  of  the 
terrace.  By  means  of  two  trenches  which  we  dug  at  the  invitation 
of  Bill  Eldridge  in  1954,  we  were  able  to  determine  that  the  im¬ 
plements  occurred  within  a  zone  that  lies  between  approximately 
twelve  and  twenty-six  inches  below  the  surface.  This  observation 
confirms  what  our  friends  had  told  us  about  the  depth  of  the 
objects  they  had  found.  Furthermore,  we  were  also  able  to  confirm 
their  statements  about  patches  of  pebbles  which  were  found  not 
far  below  the  tools,  and  the  scarcity  of  tools  among  or  below  the 
pebbles.  There  seems  to  be  no  constant  relation  between  the  depth 
at  which  pebbles  are  found  and  the  depth  at  which  implements 
occur.  Some  of  the  pebbles  show  unmistakable  signs  of  sandblast¬ 
ing,  a  process  associated  with  strong  driving  winds.  Conditions 
hke  this  prevailed  in  New  England  when  the  front  of  the  con¬ 
tinental  glacier  was  not  very  far  away,  and  the  cold  winds  swept 
down  from  the  ice.  Evidently  this  process  had  come  to  an  end 
before  the  original  Bull  Brookers  made  their  camp  there. 

Above  the  level  of  the  Bull  Brook  complex  there  lay  six  to 
twelve  inches  of  sterile  sand  in  which  scarcely  a  chip  or  fragment 
of  a  tool  has  been  found.  This  marks  a  rather  long  interval  when 
no  one  lived  there.  Some  six  inches  of  loam  had  formed  above  the 
sterile  sand,  and  in  this  lay  not  only  white  man’s  articles,  such  as 
china  and  TD  pipes,  but  also  implements  that  were  characteristic 
of  Indians  of  a  late  Archaic  stage.  A  reasonable  guess  would  place 
the  oldest  material  from  the  loam  at  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era — give  or  take  a  half  a  millennium.  Thus,  an  attempt 
to  date  the  Bull  Brook  complex  resolves  itself  into  an  attempt  to 
guess  how  long  it  took  to  pile  up  the  six  to  twelve  inches  of  sterile 
sand,  or  to  guess  how  long  ago  the  winds  ceased  to  blow  with 
sufficient  force  to  sandblast  the  pebbles.  A  reasonable  guess  at  the 
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date  of  Bull  Brook  complex  might  lie  somewhere  between  6000 
and  10,000  B.C. 

One  other  aspect  in  which  we  lack  precise  data  is  in  regard  to 
the  distribution  of  the  finds  over  the  surface  of  the  kame.  The 
collectors  are  unanimous  in  agreeing  that  the  implements  were 
not  spread  evenly,  but  were  clumped  together  in  rather  small 
areas.  Within  these  “hot  spots”,  as  they  were  called,  there  were 
chips,  broken  implements,  and  all  types  of  tools  used  by  the  early 
Bull  Brookers.  Here  we  should  like  more  precise  data,  for  this 
sounds  as  if  the  material  remnants  were  concentrated  in  living 
areas,  representing  a  house  of  some  variety,  or  a  favored  work  area. 
Behveen  “hot  spots”  the  ground  was  devoid  of  anything  except  an 
occasional  stray  piece.  It  was  in  such  sterile  spots  that  everyone 
of  our  test  trenches  was  set,  prior  to  1954.  Bill  has  prepared  a 
rough  plan  of  the  site  which  shows  the  “hot  spots”  grouped  into 
a  roughly  semicircular  arrangement,  suggesting  a  camp  circle. 
Unfortunately,  the  sand  did  not  tread  into  “floors”  so  that  there 
is  no  telhng  whether  the  spots  were  all  occupied  at  once,  or  wheth- 
re  they  were  occupied  in  succession.  It  seems  most  likely  that  they 
are  traceable  to  a  series  of  occupations,  for  to  have  them  simul¬ 
taneously  occupied  would  bring  together  more  people  than  ordi¬ 
narily  assemble  among  contemporary  hunting  peoples  except  in 
times  of  great  abundance  of  food.  When  a  number  of  large  ani¬ 
mals  such  as  bison  may  be  killed,  or  when  flocks  of  migratory  birds 
are  taken  in  large  numbers,  then  hunting  peoples  congregate.  We 
have  no  bones  from  Bull  Brook  to  tell  us  what  these  people  ate, 
and  without  such  information  we  are  unable  to  say  just  what  prey 
the  hunters  sought. 

Finally,  we  have  no  very  trustworthy  information  about  fires. 
There  are  reports  of  burned  and  blackened  areas  that  have  been 
described  as  fire  pits.  I  myself  have  seen  only  one  burned  area, 
and  that  I  felt  to  be  the  remains  of  a  stump  that  had  burned  out 
in  a  forest  fire;  fingers  of  charcoal  led  out  from  a  central  area,  as 
roots  do  from  a  stump.  Some  burned  areas  may  have  been  actual 
firepits,  but  firepits  that  were  the  work  of  later  Indians.  Aside  from 
these  few  burned  areas  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  the  early 
people  had  any  fire.  They  could  have  built  fires  of  brush  or  grass 
as  many  primitive  people  do  today.  Such  fires  cook  food  quickly 
and  leave  very  little  trace. 
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We  are  thus  left  with  very  little  information  about  the  habits 
of  the  first  famihes  of  Ipswich.  What  is  worse,  we  have  absolutely 
no  information  about  the  people  themselves.  No  sign  of  a  burial, 
nor  one  scrap  of  human  bone  has  been  found.  It  seems  most  un- 
hkely  that  any  contemporary  skeletons  or  identifiable  pieces  of 
animal  bone  will  ever  be  found,  for  the  sands  of  New  England 
produce  a  notoriously  acid  soil,  and  the  chances  of  finding  frag¬ 
ments  of  bone  or  bone  implements  in  sandy  soil  are  known  to  be 
so  poor  as  to  be  negligible. 

As  a  result,  the  stone  implements  are  the  only  means  by  which 
we  can  trace  the  cultural  connections  of  the  Bull  Brook  people. 

The  immediate  and  most  striking  fact  about  them  is  that  they 
are  made  from  kinds  of  stone  that  were  never  used  by  the  later 
Indians  of  Essex  County.  The  stones  have  not  yet  been  satisfac¬ 
torily  identified  by  a  mineralogist,  but  they  appear  to  be  either 
varieties  of  chert  or  chert-hke  rocks  or  fine-grained  igneous  rocks. 
A  local  source  has  not  yet  been  identified.  Some  flinty  rocks  of 
supposedly  allied  varieties  are  known  to  have  been  mined  in  the 
Hudson  Valley,  and  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  Others  appear  in 
the  Lake  Champlain  basin.  Still  other  rocks  that  are  similar  in 
appearance  occur  in  the  Aroostook  Lowland.  Although  it  is  amus¬ 
ing  to  speculate,  it  is  probably  much  better  to  say  that  we  do  not 
know  where  the  Indians  obtained  the  material  from  which  they 
made  their  tools. 

One  implement  in  the  inventory  has  been  recognized  as  a  spe¬ 
cial  form  ever  since  a  projectile  of  the  same  general  shape  was 
found  among  the  fossilized  ribs  of  an  extinct  species  of  bison  near 
Folsom,  New  Mexico,  about  twenty  years  ago.  The  Folsom  Point 
is  characterized  by  a  lanceolate  shape  with  the  greatest  width  for¬ 
ward  of  the  midpoint,  a  slightly  contracting  after  end,  and  two 
“ears”,  often  needle-sharp,  on  either  side  of  a  concave  base.  A  broad 
shallow  flake  has  been  detached  from  either  face,  beginning  at  the 
base,  and  running  toward  the  tip,  producing  the  "fluted”  face  that 
quahfies  the  name.  Folsom  Fluted  Points  form  a  separate  and 
distinct  category  of  fluted  points,  and  they  were  used  by  people 
who  hunted  bison  of  species  now  extinct.  Not  far  from  Lubbock, 
Texas,  Folsom  Fluted  Points  had  been  used  to  kill  bison.  This 
event  was  dated  by  analyzing  the  burned  bison  bone  for  its  con¬ 
tent  of  radioactive  carbon.  The  result  showed  that  the  bison  was 
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killed  about  8000  B.C.  This  is  the  only  reliable  date  for  any  site 
at  which  Folsom  Fluted  Points  have  been  found.  For  a  number 
of  reasons,  it  seem  to  be  approximately  correct. 

The  points  that  were  found  at  Bull  Brook  are  not  Folsom  Fluted 
Points.  They  belong  to  the  category  known  as  Clovis  Fluted  Points, 
so  called  because  they  were  first  identified  not  far  from  the  town 
of  Clovis,  New  Mexico,  among  bones  of  an  extinct  elephant.  Since 
then,  many  finds  of  elephants  that  were  killed  with  Clovis  Fluted 
Points  have  been  made.  At  the  Blackwater  Draw,  between  Clovis 
and  Portales,  where  Clovis  Fluted  Points  were  first  identified  in 
association  with  elephant  remains,  they  occur  four  to  six  feet  be¬ 
low  a  stratum  in  which  Folsom  Fluted  Points  and  bison  remains 
have  been  found.  No  date  for  the  Clovis  Fluted  Points  has  yet 
been  obtained,  but  various  people  have  guessed  that  the  Clovis 
horizon  is  about  2000  years  older  than  the  Folsom,  which  would 
place  it  at  about  10,000  B.C.  in  round  numbers.  It  is  hoped  that 
before  too  long  a  date  will  be  derived  from  charcoal  found  with 
bones  of  a  Columbian  mammoth  near  Naco,  Arizona.  The  mam¬ 
moth  was  killed  with  points  that  are  identical  in  every  detail  with 
those  found  at  Bull  Brook.  So  similar  are  the  points  that  Dr.  Emil 
Haury  of  the  University  of  Arizona,  who  supervised  the  archaeo¬ 
logical  work,  has  told  me  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  Naco  Points  from  the  Bull  Brook  points  if  the  two  col¬ 
lections  were  mixed  together. 

Superficially  the  Clovis  Fluted  Point  resembles  the  Folsom 
Fluted  Point.  In  most  instances  a  flute  has  been  removed  from 
each  face.  It  also  is  lanceolate,  with  a  concave  base.  There  the 
similarity  ceases.  Whereas  the  Folsom  Fluted  Point  is  a  rather 
dehcately  chipped  implement,  with  edges  trimmed  by  the  removal 
of  tiny  chips  no  more  than  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  wide,  the  Clovis 
Fluted  Point  is  a  much  heavier,  coarser  projectile  trimmed  with 
much  bigger  chips.  The  flute  occupies  a  large  part  of  the  area  of 
each  face  of  a  Folsom  point,  while  it  may  remove  only  an  insigni¬ 
ficant  part  of  one  or  both  faces  of  a  Clovis  point.  In  general,  the 
sides  of  Clovis  points  are  parallel  from  base  to  approximately  the 
midpoint,  although  they  may  also  diverge.  Some  points  exhibit  a 
marked  constriction  just  above  the  base.  From  approximately  the 
midpoint  forward,  a  Clovis  point  tapers  towards  the  tip,  while  the 
sides  of  a  Folsom  point  approach  the  tip  in  a  rather  sweeping 
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curve.  Clovis  |X)ints  have  never  been  found  with  the  needle-sharp 
ears  which  some  Folsom  forms  exhibit. 

It  is  possible  to  set  up  a  series  of  rather  rigid  standards  in  this 
way  which  will  enable  a  person  to  tell  the  difference  between  the 
two  forms.  In  practice  it  is  a  waste  of  time,  because  Clovis-like 
forms  have  been  found  at  some,  but  not  all,  Folsom  sites,  and  by 
selecting  implements  from  various  sites  it  is  possible  to  arrange 
a  smooth  transition  from  one  type  to  the  other.  It  seems  possible 
that  some  of  the  Clovis-like  forms  at  Folsom  sites  are  projectiles 
that  are  in  process  of  manufacture,  and  are  only  momentarily  in 
the  Clovis  form,  as  if  to  present  an  example  in  stone  of  the  theory 
of  recapitulation  which  was  once  so  firmly  adhered  to  by  evolu¬ 
tionists. 

Actually,  it  is  possible  to  see  rather  marked  differences  between 
the  forms  of  Folsom  Fluted  Points  found  at  different  sites.  The 
Lindenmeier  site,  in  Colorado,  produced  some  beautiful  examples 
of  the  longest  and  most  delicately  chipped  variants.  From  Lips¬ 
comb  and  the  original  Folsom  site  came  rather  short,  stubby  forms, 
shaped  almost  like  a  pumpkin  seed.  Some  forms  have  been  fluted 
by  the  detachment  of  more  than  one  flake  from  a  side,  as  is  true 
of  some  Clovis  points,  while  the  flute  appears  to  have  been  de¬ 
tached  from  others  by  a  single  masterful  blow  directed  at  a  small 
nipple  left  for  the  purpose  on  the  concave  edge  of  the  base.  The 
striking  fact  is  that  there  is  such  similarity. 

For  years  collectors  have  been  gathering  fluted  points  from 
states  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Only  within  recent  years  has 
a  sensible  attack  been  made  on  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  such 
forms  in  eastern  states.  By  such  cold-blooded  and  calculating 
methods  as  tabulating  the  provenience  of  fluted  points  by  coun¬ 
ties,  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Virginia  was  able  to  discover 
a  site  on  the  Williamson  Farm  in  Dinwiddie  County,  where  Clovis 
Fluted  Points  appeared.  Dr.  Ben  C.  McCary  has  investigated  the 
place,  and  secured  from  it  a  collection  that  closely  parallels  that 
from  Bull  Brook.  By  the  same  approach  Mr.  Frank  Soday,  of  the 
Society  for  Pennsylvania  Archaeology  was  led  to  the  Shoop  Site, 
near  Enterline,  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  John  Witthoft,  now  Director  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission  has  des¬ 
cribed  the  forms  found  at  the  Shoop  Site,  and  explained  in  minute 
detail  the  methods  by  which  the  several  classes  of  implements 
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were  made.  He  feels  that  there  are  certain  fundamental  differences 
between  the  technique  employed  at  the  Shoop  site,  and  that  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Bull  Brookers.  I  am  not  convinced  that  the  differ¬ 
ences  are  so  fundamental.  Certainly  many  of  the  finished  forms 
exhibit  marked  similarities.  A  number  of  other  sites  are  now  known 
in  eastern  states,  from  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee  River  in  the 
northern  part  of  Alabama  to  the  Great  Lakes  Basin,  and  along 
the  Piedmont  from  Georgia  to  Pennsylvania  and  even  into  New 
England.  Here  again  regional  differences  in  form  can  be  observed; 
one  is  so  distinct  that  it  is  recognized  as  the  Cumberland  Fluted 
Point. 

One  great  difference  between  the  eastern  and  western  sites  lies 
in  the  fact  that  nearly  every  western  site  except  the  Lindenmeier 
site  marks  a  “kill” — a  place  where  one  or  more  elephants  or  bison 
have  been  killed  and  butchered — whereas  most  of  the  eastern  sites 
(I  do  not  refer  here  to  the  location  of  stray  pieces)  mark  the  loca¬ 
tions  of  camps  or  workshops  where  there  are  many  forms  of  tools 
in  addition  to  projectiles.  The  eastern  sites  thus  provide  a  large 
inventory  of  forms. 

Archaeologists  think  they  know  what  they  are  talking  about 
when  they  speak  of  “drills”,  "scrapers”,  “gravers”,  and  so  forth. 
Such  names  are  based  on  similarities  to  tools  that  have  been  used 
in  modern  times  by  primitive  men,  or  on  the  use  to  which  a  more 
sophisticated  man  thinks  he  could  put  a  specific  form.  Thus  the 
term  "graver”  is  employed  to  designate  an  extremely  delicate  tool 
that  would  probably  be  broken  the  first  time  it  was  used  for 
engraving  bone,  but  which  may  quite  possibly  have  been  used  as 
an  awl  for  piercing  skins  that  were  to  be  sewed  together.  Admit¬ 
ting  these  deficiencies  that  we  cannot  correct,  we  can  proceed  to 
describe  the  tools  which  were  used. 

First  of  all  a  block  of  stone  was  prepared  for  use  by  striking 
irregularities  from  the  surface  and  leaving  a  rather  flat  surface 
which  is  called  the  striking  platform.  When  the  block — now  called 
a  core — has  been  dressed  to  shape,  long  prismatic  flakes  are  re¬ 
moved  by  a  sharp  blow  on  the  edge  of  the  striking  platform.  The 
resulting  flake,  called  a  blade,  has  a  flattish  surface  toward  the 
core,  and  may  have  somewhat  incurvate  sides,  something  like  a 
gable  roof  that  has  sagged  under  snow.  The  blade  is  the  primary 
form  which  can  be  modified  in  any  way  that  the  worker  sees  fit. 
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It  can  be  retouched  from  one  face,  producing  a  uniface  imple¬ 
ment,  or  it  can  be  retouched  from  both  faces  in  order  to  produce 
a  bifaced  implement  such  as  a  projectile.  Aside  from  projectiles, 
all  but  one  form  of  tool  in  the  eastern  Clovis  complex  are  uniface 
forms,  whereas  later  Indian  tools  are  predominantly  bifaced. 

Knife-life  forms  were  made  by  retouching  one  side  to  produce 
a  very  fine  cutting  edge.  Side  scrapers  were  made  from  large  blades 
by  means  of  a  steep  retouch  along  one  or  both  sides.  End  scrapers 
were  formed  by  trimming  a  short,  broad  blade  to  a  roughly  trape¬ 
zoidal  shape  with  a  steep  edge  at  one  end.  Needle-like  points  were 
produced  on  flakes  of  any  shape,  either  a  single  point  on  a  flake  or 
two,  three,  four  or  even  five  points,  to  form  what  we  call  gravers. 
Some  of  the  trapezoidal  scrapers  have  spurs  at  one  or  both  ends 
of  the  cutting  edge,  and  these  also  are  thought  to  have  been 
gravers.  Among  rather  specialized  forms  are  narrow  side-scrapers 
with  a  rather  high  ridged  back,  and  bifaced  implements  that  are 
thought  to  have  been  drills,  with  cutting  edges  formed  at  one  end 
by  striking  off  two  chips  so  that  the  end  looks  not  unlike  the 
business  end  of  a  modern  twist  drill. 

Now  the  remarkable  part  about  this  stone  industry  is  that  these 
forms  in  near-identity  are  repeated  from  Alabama  to  Ipswich,  and 
westward  as  far  as  the  Lindenmeier  site  in  Colorado.  Even  the 
specialized  forms  of  drills  and  narrow  side  scrapers  are  found. 
Some  tools  seem  to  have  been  local  inventions  that  were  used  at 
certain  sites  or  in  certain  districts,  but  there  are  not  many  of  these. 
Everywhere  the  tools  are  uniface  forms  based  on  blades.  Although 
the  complete  inventory  is  not  always  present  at  all  sites,  the  vast 
majority  of  forms  of  tools  is  repeated.  Such  similarity  argues  for 
close  cultural  connections  all  across  the  continent  eight  or  ten 
thousand  years  before  Christ. 

With  the  increase  of  knowledge  of  these  early  Americans  there 
has  come  a  realization  that  they  could  not  have  been  the  first. 
Gone  is  the  picture  of  Folsom  Man  fending  off  ice  cakes  as  he 
crossed  Bering  Strait.  Instead,  it  now  becomes  clear  that  Folsom 
points  were  developed  from  Clovis  points.  So  far  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  Clovis  points  and  the  associated  complex  of  tools 
were  brought  from  Asia,  but  this  may  be  due  to  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  little-known  stretch  from  the  Canadian  border  to  Bering 
Strait.  An  expedition  that  will  take  the  field  this  summer  under 
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the  leadership  of  Dr.  Marie  Wormington  of  Denver,  and  Dr.  E. 
Mott  Davis,  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  may  bring  new  bght  on  the 
problem  when  they  examine  certain  bone  beds  in  northern  Alberta 
that  are  said  to  have  yielded  bones  of  extinct  animals  and  stone 
tools.  At  present  the  large  number  of  Clovis  Fluted  Points  and 
associated  forms  known  from  eastern  states — and  as  far  east  as 
St.  John,  New  Brunswick — in  comparison  with  the  rather  sparse 
discoveries  from  the  western  states  seems  to  argue  for  origin  of 
Clovis  Fluted  Points  in  the  southeastern  states.  This  numerical 
superiority  may  be  due  entirely  to  much  more  intimate  knowledge 
and  much  greater  exploitation  of  the  eastern  states.  We  are  as  yet 
in  no  position  to  speak  authoritatively. 

One  other  point  remains  to  be  made.  We  think  that  Clovis 
Fluted  Points  in  the  east  may  be  ten  to  twelve  thousand  years  old. 
So  far  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  that  they  are,  and  that  their 
makers  did  not  survive  here  until  comparatively  recent  times — 
say  four  or  five  thousand  years  before  Christ.  Until  we  can  find 
something  that  will  enable  us  to  date  an  eastern  site  we  cannot 
be  sure  whether  these  early  hunters  developed  their  industry  in 
the  east  and  moved  west — beating  Horace  Greeley’s  advice  by 
a  good  many  thousand  years — or  whether  they  were  the  forerun¬ 
ners  of  the  invasion  of  the  eastern  states  by  people  who  could  no 
longer  stand  the  great  open  spaces  of  Texas  and  the  southwest. 


JOHN  WISE,  A  CLASSICAL  CONTROVERSIALIST 
By  Richard  M.  Gummere 

John  wise  of  Ipswich,  whose  Churches'  Quarrel  Espoused  and 
Vindication  of  the  Government  of  New  England  Churches,  have 
been  increasingly  discussed  during  recent  years,^  has  without 
doubt  emerged  from  his  parochial  corner  into  greater  prominence 
as  an  interpreter  of  the  American  colonial  mind.  In  one  quarter 
he  has  been  heralded  as  a  pioneer  planter  of  the  seed  of  Indepen¬ 
dence.  In  another,  he  is  to  be  reckoned  with  as  a  clarifier  of 
tangled  ecclesiastical  problems.  M.  C.  Tyler  long  ago  noted  his 
literary  quality:  “The  one  American  who,  upon  the  whole,  was 
the  most  powerful  and  brilliant  prose-writer  produced  in  this 
country  during  the  Colonial  time.”-  Some  historians  hold  that  he 
was  simply  an  echo  of  Samuel  Pufendorf,  the  European  inter¬ 
preter  of  the  Law  of  Nature.  The  re-publication  of  these  two  works 
in  1772  indicates  to  some  that  they  aided  the  cause  of  the  rebell¬ 
ing  colonists,  and  to  others  that  a  local  church  controversy,  in 
which  leaders  like  John  and  Samuel  Adams  had  no  part,  was 
responsible  for  bringing  Wise  back  into  public  view.  The  mere 
variety  of  all  this  recent  discussion  is  a  testimony  to  the  Ipswich 
parson’s  vitality  and  versatihty.  It  has  not  yet  been  made  clear, 
however,  with  what  effectiveness  he  applied  the  testimony  of 
Greco-Roman  writers  to  current  problems  of  church  and  state, 
as  vital  ingredients  of  his  message.  The  title  page  of  Wise’s  best 
book  (published  in  1717)  indicates  this  interest  in  the  three  main 
elements  of  western  culture:  the  Classics,  the  Common  Law,  and 
the  Bible:  “A  Vindication  of  the  Government  of  the  New  England 
Churches,  drawn  from  Antiquity,  the  Light  of  Nature,  the  Holy 
Scriptures.”  We  may  leave  to  others  the  ecclesiastical  and  legal 
criteria,  and  concentrate  on  the  classical  element  which  plays  such 
an  extensive  part  in  his  writings. 

1.  Besides  the  well-known  views  of  V.  L.  Farrington  and  Perry  Miller 
on  Wise’s  political  and  religious  significance,  the  reader  may  note  three 
recent  studies:  G.  A.  Cook,  John  Wise,  Early  American  Democrat  (New 
York,  1952),  (with  extensive  bibliography);  C.  Rossiter,  “John  Wise, 
Colonial  Democrat,”  New  England  Quarterly,  XXII  (1949),  3-32; 
P.  S.  McElroy,  “John  Wise,  Father  of  American  Independence”,  in  Essex 
Institute  Historical  Collections,  LXXXI,  (1945),  201-226, 

2.  M.  C.  Tyler,  History  of  American  Literature.  (N.  Y.,  1897),  II,  104. 
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A  particular  reason  for  this  current  interest  in  Wise  is  his  real¬ 
ism,  and  the  close  connection  between  his  actions  and  writings.  Hu¬ 
man,  humorous,  athletic,  he  had  worked  his  way  through  Harvard 
(Class  of  1673),  and  never  feared  to  look  his  own  and  his  neigh¬ 
bors’  problems  in  the  face.  Chaplain  in  two  wars,  frank  critic  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  poUcy,  defender  of  John  Proctor  and  his  wife 
at  the  Salem  witch  trials,  successful  resistant  of  the  Province  Tax, 
author  of  the  Amicus  Patriae  pamphlet  in  favor  of  easier  money, 
he  was,  like  Browning,  “ever  a  fighter.”  His  .two  main  pubhcations, 
written  in  opposition  to  the  ministers  who  wished  to  “federalize” 
the  churches  of  New  England  into  a  central  “consociation,”  are 
salted  down  with  forceful  humor — more  like  the  product  of  a 
first-class  modern  commentator  than  a  lampHsmelling  exchange  of 
learned  dogmas.  He  tells  us  that  he  does  not  wish  to  “leap  into 
a  chasm  with  the  noble  Curtius”  but  to  “step  into  the  gap  to  keep 
the  breach  till  better  hands  come  up  for  the  service.”*  His  classics 
are  not  used  for  window-dressing  or  elegant  illustration,  but  for 
work-a-day  application  to  the  matter  in  hand.  A  new  project 
should  be  tested  by  the  answer  which  Cato  gave  on  such  occasions 
— Cui  Bono?*  He  even  has  recourse  to  curious  mixtures  of  Biblical 
and  Grecian  metaphors:  rather  than  imitate  the  federalizers  in 
church  affairs,  he  would  follow  the  example  of  Laocoon  and  not 
“open  the  walls  of  our  Sion  to  let  in  this  Trojan  Horse.”* 

Despite  all  this  controversy,  Wise’s  stormy  career  ended  in  an 
atmosphere  of  universal  respect.  Judge  Sewall,  who  may  be  de¬ 
fined  as  “a  reasonable  conservative,”  gave  the  nod  to  Cotton 
Mather  when  the  latter  in  a  sermon  referred  to  Wise’s  “Satanical 
Insult”  to  the  authorities;  but  we  note  many  friendly  references 
to  the  fighting  parson  whom  the  Judge  evidently  respected  and 

i.  Churches'  Quarrel  Espoused,  ill.  The  edition  of  i860,  Boston,  is 
used  for  reference  throughout  this  article. 

4.  ibid.,  210.  See  Plutarch,  Cato  The  Younger,  Ch.  i:  “Cato  was  obedi¬ 
ent  to  his  tutor — although  in  each  case  he  demanded  the  reason,  and 
wanted  to  know  the  why  and  wherefore.”  (B.  Perrin’s  trans.  in  Loeb 
Classical  Library). 

5.  ibid.,  218.  The  reader  who  is  familiar  with  pre-Revolutionary  writings 
and  speeches  will  agree  that  this  Trojan  Horse  simile  probably  out-numbers 
any  other  classical  figure,  from  the  early  Puritans,  and  the  famous  Snare 
Broken  Sermon  of  Jonathan  Mayhew,  to  the  pamphlets  of  Alexander 
Hamilton. 
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personally  liked.®  Sewall  mentions  without  comment  the  trial  at 
Ipswich  when  Wise  and  five  others  were  imprisoned.  But  in  1714 
he  notes  that  Wise  gave  “the  right  hand  of  fellowship”  to  a  min¬ 
ister,  “much  applauding  the  New  English  Venerable  Constitu¬ 
tion.”  He  records  his  declining  in  1719  to  give  the  Election  Ser¬ 
mon  (probably  because  of  enfeebled  health);  and  as  early  as  1698 
Sewall  writes  a  letter  to  Ipswich  cordially  commending  the  minis¬ 
ter  for  upholding  the  sound  doctrines  of  the  Church  and  thanking 
him  for  his  helpful  note  on  the  Ten  Tribes  as  the  first  inhabitants 
of  America.  Both  men  were  keen,  if  not  always  accurate  scholars 
in  the  Greek  New  Testament.  Wise’s  son-in-law,  the  Reverend 
John  White  of  Gloucester,  said  of  him :  “His  kind,  condescending, 
and  most  generous  and  obliging  Carriage  has  often  brought  to 
remembrance  what  was  said  of  Titus  Vespasianus  the  Roman 
Emperor,  viz.:  that  no  man  ever  went  out  of  his  Presence  sor¬ 
rowful.”’ 

At  the  beginning  and  throughout  the  seventeenth  century  there 
was  an  oscillation  in  ecclesiastical  circles  between  the  disapproval 
of  classical  learning  as  an  aid  to  religion,  and  the  opinion  of  lead¬ 
ers  all  the  way  back  to  St.  Augustine  that  much  profitable  use  could 
be  made  of  pre-Christian  writers  in  support  of  the  Church.  The 
special  feature  of  John  Wise's  writings,  in  this  particular  connec¬ 
tion,  is  his  direct  recognition  of  Cicero’s  ethics  and  Plutarch’s 
Moralia  and  Aristotle’s  ideas  of  a  well-balanced  state,  as  important 
elements  for  harmony  and  progress  in  the  community.  His  oppo¬ 
nent  Cotton  Mather,  whose  books  were  a  mine  of  Greek  and  Latin 
parallels,  may  have  had  his  tongue  in  his  cheek  when  he  wrote: 
“Hearken  ye  of  Harvard  and  Yale  College  to  old  Eubulus  (the  man 
of  “good  counsel”) — listen  not  to  that  smoke-selling  chandler,  that 
muddy-headed  pagan  Aristotle — avoid  logic,  metaphysics  and 
ethics.  Study  the  best  school  of  Mosaic  philosophy — and  read  The 
Christian  Philosopher!"^  This  is  interesting,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  both  men,  only  five  years  apart  in  their  time  of  graduation, 

6.  Sewall’s  Diary  and  Letter-Books,  published  in  Massachusetts  Historical 
Collections;  see  under  dates  of  Sept.  17,  1687;  March  ai,  and  April  12, 
1698;  Oct.  27,  1714;  March  ii,  1719;  April  18,  1728. 

7.  Suetonius,  Titus,  ch.  8.  John  White,  The  Gospel  Treasure  in  Earthen 
Vessels,  pub.  by  N.  Boone,  Boston,  1725,  p.  37  (Boston  Public  Library). 

8.  From  Mather’s  Student  and  Preacher.  The  l^k  referred  to  was  also 
his  own  work! 
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had  followed  a  college  program  of  what  has  been  called  “A  com¬ 
bination  of  God’s  W'ord  w'ith  the  eupraxia  ("well-doing”)  of  Aris¬ 
totle’s  icomachean  Ethics."^  Mather  on  many  occasions  makes 
a  distinction  between  the  use  of  the  ancients  for  moral  illustration 
and  any  connection  on  their  part  with  spiritual  inspiration.  Wise, 
however,  declared:  “Academical  learning  w'e  profess  to  be  a  very 
essential  accomplishment  in  the  Gospel  ministry’.””*  He  refers 
several  times  to  Harvard  College  as  an  institution  which  united 
scholarship  and  religion  in  effective  partnership.  It  is  “the  place, 
if  not  of  the  goddess  Minerva  or  Apollo,  yet  the  Bethel  and  temple 
of  God  himself.” 

Farrington’s  declaration"  that  W'ise  was  “the  first  New  England 
minister  to  break  with  literal  Hebraism  and  make  use  of  profane 
philosophies,”  is  in  part  correct;  because  the  Ipswich  minister 
brought  his  classics  to  bear  on  his  arguments  with  single-minded 
concentration.  The  message  of  Roger  Williams  w’as  based  on  the 
New  Testament  and  Compact  Law’.  But  Nathaniel  Ward,  prede¬ 
cessor  of  Wise  at  Ipswich  by  a  half-century’,  had  had  something 
to  say  on  the  subject  of  greater  representation  in  civic  affairs;  and 
he  bolstered  his  arguments  by  much  ancient  testimony.  His  elec¬ 
tion  sermon  of  1641  was  displeasing  to  John  Winthrop  because 
it  was  “grounded  upon  the  old  Roman  and  Grecian  government” 
— an  episode  which  is  well  known  to  all  readers  of  Bay  history. 
John  Cotton  had  recommended  to  the  authorities  that  “Inasmuch 
as  very’  much  of  an  Athenian  democracy  was  in  the  mould  of  the 
government  by  royal  charter — none  should  be  electors  except  as 
were  visible  subjects  of  Our  Lord” — i.e.,  full  church  members. 
It  is  perhaps  significant  that  the  democratic  element  showed  itself 
to  the  colonists  more  fully  in  its  classical  dress  than  in  any  other. 
But  Ward  was  not  democratic  in  the  modern  sense,  except  that 
he  called  himself  “a  foe  to  arbitrary  government”,  and  tolerant 
provided  the  proper  balance  of  a  state  was  maintained.  The  “Sim¬ 
ple  Cobler  of  Agawam”  (Ipswich),  who  made  his  contribution 
to  The  Body  of  Liberties,  stood  for  a  legal  rather  than  a  theocratic 

9.  S.  E.  Morison,  The  Puritan  Pronaos  (New  Y’ork,  1936),  p.  41. 

10.  From  The  Churches'  Quarrel,  pp.  172-173  of  the  i860  edition. 

11. V.  L.  Farrington,  The  Colonial  Mind,  (N.  Y.,  1927),  p.  121.  For 
Ward’s  activities,  see  S.  E.  Morison’s  Builders  of  the  Bay  Colony,  (Boston, 
•  930),  ch.  7.  Also,  S.  W.  Harvey,  “Nathaniel  Ward,  his  Life  and  Works,” 
(Ph.D.  thesis,  MS.  in  Harvard  Univ.  Library). 
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system:  men  should  not  “ephorize”  or  “tribune”  the  essentials, 
which  called  for  a  mixed  government  on  the  order  of  the  Aristo¬ 
telian  triad  and  the  British  Constitution.  There  should  be  harmony 
in  the  whole  state:  “Majestas  Imperii  should  stand  quiet  with 
Salus  Populi."  Greek  and  Roman  illustrations  accompany  almost 
every  subject  he  discusses — treble  the  proportionate  amount 
which  we  find  in  Wise.  The  Mercurius  Antimechanicus,  which 
is  generally  ascribed  to  Ward,  contains  a  description  of  his  bent 
for  things  Greek  and  Roman.  “I  have  been  so  much  habituated 
and  half-uatured  into  these  Latins  and  Greeks,  ere  I  was  aware, 
that  I  neither  can  expel  them,  nor  spell  my  own  mother-tongue 
after  my  old  fashion.”  The  “Cobler”  is  crammed  with  off-hand 
descriptive  phrases  from  the  ancient  authors.  One  finds  Horace, 
Martial,  Ovid,  Macrobius,  Vergil,  Plautus,  Petronius,  Homer, 
Cicero,  Suetonius,  Juvenal,  and  the  favorite  author  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Colonies — Plutarch.  All  these,  with  the  Roman  historians 
and  the  Church  Fathers,  make  a  formidable  display.  As  far  as  one 
can  read  the  story,  it  was  the  Ecclesia  of  Athens  and  the  Comitia 
of  Rome  that  made  the  first  slight  dent  in  the  solid  armor  of  theoc¬ 
racy.  So  much  for  Ward. 

The  occasion  for  John  Wise’s  two  main  utterances  of  Indepen¬ 
dence  was  the  well-known  document  published  on  September 
13th,  1705,  by  Cotton  Mather  and  his  twenty-five  colleagues, 
calling  for  a  “consociation”  of  ministers  which  Wise  feared  would 
federalize  the  churches  under  central  control.  This  today  would 
seem  a  normal  procedure;  but  it  appeared  to  the  Essex  Congrega- 
tionalist  a  dangerous  trend  towards  arbitrary  government.  William 
Hubbard  had  previously,  without  any  disapproval  from  any  quar¬ 
ter,  announced  that  ministers  were  desirous  “not  so  much  to  dwell 
alone — as  to  enlarge  the  Pomoeria*-  of  the  Church,  and  farther  to 
enlarge  their  nation’s  Empire.”  This  consociation  looked  ominous 
to  the  Ipswich  clergyman,  who  invoked  Tertullian’s  corpus  sumus, 
coimus  in  coetum,^^  as  warrant  for  the  formation  of  self-governing 
bodies,  or  Eusebius  and  Cyprian  for  the  value  of  including  lay 

1 2.  i.e.,  the  boundaries,  literally  the  vacant  space  just  inside  and  outside 
the  city  walls  or  limits  of  Rome.  Hubbard,  General  History  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  (to  1680),  Boston  ed.,  1848,  Preface,  p.  xi.  For  a  similar  figure,  see 
Hutchinson’s  Hist,  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  ed.  L.  S.  Mayo,  Ill,  8. 

li.Apol.  ad  Gent.  ch.  39:  “We  are  a  constituted  body:  we  associate 
ourselves  into  a  group.”  See  Vindication,  pp.  8-23. 
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members  in  synods.  The  early  Christians  in  their  primitive  con¬ 
gregations  were  distinct  groups,  self-controlling.  The  essence  of 
the  two  pamphlets  is  contained  in  a  sentence  that  would  in  1637 
have  sent  Wise  flying  into  exile  no  less  speedily  than  Roger  Will¬ 
iams:  “It  seems  most  agreeable  with  the  light  of  nature  that  if 
there  be  any  of  the  regular  government  settled  in  the  Church  of 
God,  it  must  needs  be  a  democracy.”^^  For  “Aristotle’s  heroical 
kingdom  is  noways  inconsistent  with  a  democratical  state;”  and 
a  mixed  government  is  right  if  it  includes  “a  noble  democracy." 

In  this  writer  we  note  a  continual  emphasis  on  the  Law  of 
Nature.  This  Law  was  endorsed  by  Cicero,  by  the  Pufendorf  from 
whom  Wise  cheerfully  borrowed  so  much,  and  by  Sam  Adams  as 
campaign  material  with  little  public  acknowledgment.  The  “State 
of  Nature”  theory  was  the  leading  argument  before  the  legalities 
of  Parliamentary  or  Royal  control  became  vitid  issues. 

First  and  foremost  came  the  Divine  Law.  (This  law,  expressed 
through  both  Christian  and  pagan  channels,  rose  superior  to  the 
Divine  Right  of  kings.  A  central  “consociation”  would  be  a  death¬ 
blow  to  human  freedom.  Cotton  Mather  himself  had  acknowledged 
“that  great  stroak  in  Cicero:”  Nulla  re  propius  homines  ad  Deum 
accedunt  quam  salute  hominihus  danda, — “In  no  way  do  men 
approach  God  more  closely  than  by  bringing  salvation  (i.c.,  free¬ 
dom)  to  men.”’®  God  was  on  the  lips  of  statesmen  and  many 
churchmen  throughout  the  Colonial  period.  It  was,  as  the  Roman 
orator  felt,  “a  true  and  primal  law.”’®  If  one  believes  with  Wise 
that  all  power  is  originally  in  the  people,  that  Plato  was  right  in 
his  idea  of  impartiality  toward  the  individual,  and  that  Aristotle’s 
"mixed  government’’  gave  the  democratic  element  plenty  of  scope, 
then  Congregationalism,  which  is  the  corresponding  equivalent  to 
the  share  in  government  by  the  people,  would  be  both  legal  and 
proper.  Central  management  of  the  churches  would  involve  the 
fate  of  a  modern  Troy: 

ut  opes  et  lamentabile  regnum 
eruerint, — 

14.  Vindication,  p.  54.  Also,  43  and  45. 

1 5.  C.  Mather,  Intrc^uction  to  the  Magnolia  Christi  Americana,  in  K.  B. 
Murdock,  Selections  from  Cotton  Mather,  (N.  Y.,  1926),  p.  38.  Cicero, 
Pro  Ligarto,  p.  38.  Also  used  as  a  motto  in  Franklin’s  appeal  for  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 

16.  From  the  De  Re  Publica,  111.22  Ctr.  Keyes,  Loeb  Classical  Library, 
p.  211),  quoted  often  from  Lactantius,  Inst.  Divin.,  VI. 8.6-9.  Similar  ideas 
are  found  in  Cicero,  De  Legibus,  III. 1.3;  II.4.8  and  10. 
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“destruction  to  the  resources  of  an  unhappy  kingdom.””  Boethius 
would  in  such  a  case  turn  out  to  be  a  true  prophet: 

Quidquid  praecipiti  via 
Cerium  deserit  ordinem 
Lactos  non  habet  exitus, — 

translated  by  Wise: 

“Rashly  to  leave  the  plain  and  good  old  way 
Turns  into  mournful  night  a  joyous  day.” 

What  a  blow  it  was  when,  “as  was  the  case  with  certain  Roman 
Caesars,  an  absolute  monarch  turned  into  a  tyrant!”  This  proves, 
according  to  Plutarch,  that  “to  follow  God  and  obey  reason  is  the 
same  thing.” 

The  Ciceronian  “Original  liberty  stamped  upon  men’s  nature” 
was  soon  to  be  grist  for  the  mill  of  James  Otis  and  Jonathan  May- 
hew.**  “The  superior  power  in  a  state,”  declared  Otis,  “is  ius  dicere 
(interpreting  the  law);  ius  dare  (giving  forth  the  law)  belongs 
only  to  God.”  This  principle  is  stated  emphatically  by  the  Stoics 
and  by  Ulpian.  The  cadences  of  the  Declaration  can  be  noted  in 
the  passages  from  the  Roman  orator  which  Wise  quotes  or  reflects. 
“The  prime  Immunity  in  Man’s  State  is  that  he  is  most  properly 
the  Subject  of  the  Law  of  Nature — The  Second  Great  Immunity 
of  Man  is  an  Original  Liberty  Instamped  upon  his  Rational  Na¬ 
ture.  He  that  intrudes  upon  this  liberty,  violates  the  Law  of  Na¬ 
ture — The  Third  Capital  Immunity  belonging  to  Man’s  Nature 
is  an  equality  amongst  Men.”*®  The  result  of  such  obedience  to  a 
higher  law  is  a  recognition  of  the  Rights  of  Man:  Hoc  multo  magis 
exigit  ipsa  naturae  ratio,  quae  est  lex  divina  et  Humana,  cui  parere 
qui  velit  numquam  committet  ut  alienum  appetatl^^ 

17.  The  Churches'  Quarrel  Espoused,  p.  203.  Also,  Vindication,  p.  53. 
Vergil,  Aeneid,  II.  2-8.  Boethius,  Consol.  Phil.  1. 6.20-22,  from  the  same 
work  of  Wise,  p.  185. 

18.  Otis,  Rights  of  the  Colonies,  1764.  This  theme  runs  throughout  both 
of  Wise’s  works,  esp.  in  the  Vindication,  pp.  54,  92,  etc.,  and  Ch.Q.,  182, 
etc.  Ulpian,  Digest,  50.17.32. 

19.  Vindication,  pp.  30-37.  The  Cicero  reflections  are  drawn  from  De 
LegAus,  1. 6.1 8:  Lex  est  ratio  summa  insita  in  natura. 

20.  Cicero,  De  Officiis,  iii.5.23:  "All  the  more  does  natural  reason 
itself,  which  is  the  law  both  of  God  and  of  man,  insist  upon  this  truth; 
and  any  person  who  wills  to  obey  this  law  will  never  bring  himself  to 
covet  that  which  belongs  to  another.”  This  passage  is  echoed  by  Wise  in 
the  Vindication,  pp.  30-35. 
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Wise  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  Pufendorf.^i  and  does  not 
hesitate  to  incorporate  several  whole  sentences  from  the  De  lure 
Naturae  et  Gentium  into  the  text  of  the  Vindication.  G.  A.  Cook 
has  pointed  out  four  passages  which  correspond  exactly;  and  in  a 
few  cases  a  classical  quotation  which  VV’ise  uses  is  to  be  found  in 
the  German  jurist’s  book.  There  are  also  occasional  free  paraphrases. 
It  is  probable  that  Wise,  who  was  of  course  comfortably  at  home 
in  the  Latin,  could  have  read  the  Pufendorf  in  the  original,  or 
have  fallen  back  on  a  translation.  Pufendorf’s  definitions  of  the 
Divine  and  the  Natural  Laws,  with  admixture  of  Cicero  and  the 
application  by  Wise  himself,  followed  by  many  colonials  in  later 
decades,  were  material  for  outright  appeals  to  the  mother  country. 
Pufendorfs  fundamental  statement  of  the  Divine  Law  is: 

Omne  imperium,  quod  homini  in  homincm  competit,  isti  a 
Deo  communicari  per  quandam  commissionem  divinam,  et  homi- 
nem  non  hahere  nisi  potestatem  delegatam.  The  Natural  Law 
logically  follows:  Naturale  est  equidem  imperium,  id  est  naturae 
intentio  fuit  ut  homines  imperia  inter  se  constituerent.--  The  two 
passages  may  be  translated:  “Every  control  that  man  has  over  man 
is  bestowed  on  him  by  God  through  a  divine  assignment,  and  thus 
man  has  only  a  delegated  p>ower;’’  and  “This  control  is  in  the  order 
of  nature:  it  was  the  intention  of  nature  that  men  should  mutually 
share  authority.” 

Wise  is  no  copy-cat;  for  he  disagrees  with  his  German  prede¬ 
cessor  in  rejecting  a  monarchical  in  favor  of  a  democratic  system. 
He  got  his  ideas  of  democracy  from  his  own  exp>erience  and  ob¬ 
servation,  from  his  parish  work,  from  the  Ramist  doctrines  which 
he  had  learned  at  Harvard,  fortified  by  Seneca  and  the  Stoics, 

2 J.  Vindication,  p.  29.  See  PufendoiTs  De  lure  Naturae  et  Gentium, 
Frankfurt  ed.,  1759,  VI. 2. 4.  (vol.  II.,  p.  409).  Other  related  definitions 
are  ib.,  II.2.4:  III. 5.2  (vol.  I.  p  280),  where  the  author  disagrees  with 
Hobbes  on  the  pactum  subiectionis  and  the  abandonment  of  individual 
rights;  ib..  III. 2. 8;  omnes  homines  naturaliter  citra  antegressum  factum 
humanum,  liberi  intelliguntur;  also  ib..  III.  ch.  3  (I.  pp.  248  ff.);  VII. 3.1 
and  2  (III.  pp.  40-42.). 

22.  Vindication,  p.  29  (ed.  of  i860).  Pufendorfs  first  statement  is 
almost  identical  with  Cicero,  Pro  Cluentio,  58,  159:  Sapientis  est  iudicis 
cogitare  tantum  sibi  permissum,  quantum  sit  commissum  ac  creditum. 
Cmk,  op.  cit.,  pp.  13s,  139,  2 1 2-2 1 3,  gives  in  detail  the  passages  in  the 
1717  edition  of  Wise,  compared  with  the  1710  (or  1703)  ^ition  of 
Pufendorf,  of  which  at  least  three  are  identical.  This  habit  was  not  re¬ 
garded  as  anything  unfair:  Montesquieu  loads  whole  passages  from  Aris¬ 
totle’s  Politics  into  his  Esprit  des  Lois.  When  the  classical  authority  appears 
in  both,  it  need  not  be  called  plagiarism. 
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with  the  Cicero  above-mentioned.  For  even  the  college  theses  were 
by  that  time  based  on  Nature  and  Reason  more  than  on  standard¬ 
ized  formulas.  Besides  all  this,  it  was  the  direct  and  simple  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Christians  of  the  first  three  hundred  years  that 
the  Vindication  so  strongly  commended.  In  this  book  alone  there 
is  an  appeal  to  Cyprian,  Tertullian,  Origen,  Polycarp,  Clement  of 
Rome,  and  other  Church  Fathers.-® 

When,  however,  it  came  to  the  definition  of  the  Rule  of  the 
Superior,  and  what  the  word  “Superior”  meant.  Wise  pleaded  for 
a  sensible  balance — one  w'hich  no  madman  should  disturb — a 
democratic  congregational  system  that  “keeps  its  motions  regular, 
like  the  stupendous  spheres,  unless  some  Phaethon  chance  to 
mount  the  chariot  box  and  become  the  driver.”^^  The  Aristotelian 
doctrine  of  the  Rule  of  the  Superior  is  not  an  unreasonable  one, 
if  the  right  sort  of  superiority  is  attained: 

“Nothing  is  more  suitable  to  Nature  than  that  those  who  excel 
in  understanding  and  prudence,  should  Rule  and  Controul  those 
who  are  less  happy  in  those  advantages.”  With  this  freedom  goes 
the  doctrine  that  the  wise  control  of  human  groups  is  a  gift  of 
Reason.2®  James  Wilson  some  sixty  years  later  reached  the  same 
conclusion,  though  more  legalistically. 

The  interests  of  John  Wise  extended  beyond  the  scope  of  his 
ecclesiastical  world.  Besides  the  two  war  chaplaincies  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  he  was  concerned  with  the  economic 
situation  of  the  province.  Writing  over  the  signature  of  Amicus 
Patriae,  he  spoke  a  Word  of  Comfort  to  a  Melancholy  Country 
(1721)  on  the  desirability  of  a  Bank  of  Credit  as  opposed  to  sole 
reliance  on  hard  specie.  Cicero  supplied  him  with  a  motto:  Maxi¬ 
mus  in  Republica  Nodus  est  Inopia  Rei  Pecuniariae — “The  most 
difficult  problem  in  a  state  is  the  lack  of  financial  resources.”^® 

23.  See  P.  S.  McElroy,  op.  cit.  Wise,  always  awake  to  current  publica¬ 
tions,  made  use  of  Lord  Peter  King’s  “Enquiry  into  the  Constitution,  Dis¬ 
cipline,  Unity,  and  Worship  of  the  Primitive  Church”,  London  1691: 
Cmk,  op,  cit.,  p.  130  and  note.  John  Locke,  who  was  an  uncle  of  King, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  studied  by  the  minister  of  Ipswich. 

24.  Vindication,  p.  80. 

23.  This  is  a  toned-down  paraphrase  of  Aristotle,  put  together,  says 
Wise,  by  Heinsius.  See  Ethics,  1. 13;  Cicero,  De  Officiis,  1. 5;  Vind.  p.  36. 

26.  Cicero,  Letter  to  Marcus  Brutus — 1. 18.  (Tyrrell  and  Purser,  vol.  VI. 
p.  313.)  This  essay,  a  first  edition  in  the  Houghton  Library  of  Harvard 
University,  may  also  be  found  in  Prince  Society  Publications,  Colonial 
Currency  Reprints,  IL,  p.  159-226.  Eor  classical  references,  see  pp.  167, 
168,  169,  183,  187,  196,  211,  221. 
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Merchants  and  fanners  should  work  in  partnership:  they  are  “the 
Atlas  which  bears  up  the  Great  Globe  of  our  Temporal  Business.” 
Hard  money  makes  a  man  sui  nimium  tenax — “too  covetous  for 
his  own.”  Vergil’s  auri  sacra  fames  is  a  sure  result;  and  Horace’s 
fable  of  the  hon’s  den,^’  from  which  there  is  no  returning,  refers 
to  the  specie  which  is  paid  out  to  the  mother  country  in  taxes  and 
customs  and  purchases  of  finished  goods,  leaving  the  province 
flat.  If  money  were  eased,  there  would  be  no  song  of  lamentation, 
such  as  that  of  the  shepherd  in  Vergil  who  was  forced  to  leave 
his  native  land  under  a  burden  of  debt.  To  toil  in  the  face  of  a 
rigid  hard-money  rule  means  “rolling  the  Stone  of  Sisyphus.”  Like 
Nathaniel  Ames,  the  almanac  publisher  of  later  decades,  our  Ip¬ 
swich  champion  is  thinking  of  the  farmer’s  welfare,  and  offers 
the  reader  “a  saying  of  the  wise  Seneca — Nullum  Laborem  Recu¬ 
sant  Manus,  quae  ab  Aratro  ad  Arma;  sed  ille  unctus  et  nitidus  in 
Primo  Pulvere  Deficit.-^  Wise  adventures  here  into  a  verse  trans¬ 
lation  : 

“Those  Blades  who  are  Detach’t  from  rugged  grounds. 

And  then  drawn  up  into  Battle  array. 

Will  stand  the  hardest  Brunts,  Bear  the  deepest  Wounds 
When  Neat  and  Oyl^d  Heads  w-ill  run  away.” 

At  the  close  of  his  Word  of  Comfort  he  indulges  in  an  obscure 
reference  to  the  Cave  of  the  W’ind  God:  on  the  theory  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  suppress  a  paper  medium:  “Quaere,  Whether  the 
Mouth  of  Aeolus  his  Cave  is  not  here  or  hereabouts?”  He  implies 
that  we  can  close  the  mouth  of  the  cave  and  be  safe  from  financial 
ruin.  Perhaps  the  writer  was  thinking  of  Sibylline  leaves,  or  of 
the  damage  done  when  the  sailors  of  Ulysses  let  the  winds  out  of 
the  Aeolian  bag.  At  any  rate,  the  economists  may  judge  the  opin¬ 
ions,  while  the  reader  enjoys  the  whimsical  and  trenchant  style. 

Totalitarian  doctrine  is  opposed  by  a  line  from  Juvenal:  it  is 
wrong  to  say: 

Sic  volo,  sic  iubeo;  stat  pro  ratione  voluntas,^ 

27.  Vestigia  .  .  .  nulla  retrorsum,  Horace,  Epistles,  1. 1.74-7 5. 

28.  Seneca,  Epistles  LI.  10. 

29.  Sat.  VI.  223:  a  phrase  used  by  James  Wilson  as  an  argument  against 
abuse  of  power.  See  R.  M.  Gummere,  "Classical  Precedents  in  The 
Writings  of  James  Wilson,”  Transactions  of  the  Colonial  Society  of  Mass., 
XXXII,  534-535.  For  these  and  other  classical  references,  see  Vindication, 
pp.  2,  32,  34,  35-37,  42,  45,  56,  68,  etc.;  CH.Q.  pp.  116,  117,  122, 
127,  137,  138,  156,  159,  166,  170,  171,  175,  178,  180,  185-188,  191, 
194,  196,  200,  216-217,  218,  234,  etc.  Some  have  been  specially  noted 
elsewhere. 
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“So  do  I  will,  SO  do  I  command;  my  wishes  are  reason  enough.” 
The  Roman  principle  recommended  by  his  favorite  Vergil, 

Parcere  subiectis  et  debellare  superbos 
is  “a  very  royal  business."  Human  nature  must  be  reckoned  with: 

Naturam  expellas  furca,  tamen  usque  recurret — 
a  phrase  used  ad  lib.  by  men  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

A  pleasant  feature  of  Wise’s  writing  is  that,  hke  Ward,  he  does 
not  hammer  away  solemnly  and  pontifically  to  make  his  points: 
a  vivid  statement  is  often  salted  down  with  a  saving  humor.  In 
The  Churches’  Quarrel,  answering  the  suggestions  that  the  various 
parishes  should  keep  in  touch  with  each  other  on  a  centralized 
basis,  he  asserts  that  this  would  be  too  expensive  unless  carrier 
pigeons  were  used  or  “the  Platonick  Notion  concerning  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Soul  of  the  World  or  Spirit  of  Nature,  whereby  one  Body 
is  affected  by  the  operations  of  another  at  some  considerable  dis¬ 
tance.”  Speaking  of  elderly  church  elders,  he  repeats  the  anecdote 
of  the  Persians  who  complained  that  the  Greek  ambassadors  were 
too  young,  and  received  the  answer  that  “if  State  policy  did  consist 
in  beards,  then  he-goats  would  do  for  ambassadors,  as  well  or 
better  than  men.”  If  brethren  were  foolish  enough  to  obey  the  call 
to  “a  standing  and  stated  Council,  they  could  hang  their  harps 
upon  the  Willows — all  their  notes  would  be  Elegie  and  De  Tris- 
tibus.”  The  grim  episode  of  Tarquin  striking  off  the  tallest  poppy- 
heads  at  Gabii,  ransacked  by  many  a  Colonial  from  early  Virginia 
to  the  Revolution,  appears  in  a  description  of  the  high-handed 
ways  of  the  “Old  Guard. 

Occasionally  an  appropriate  illustration  is  carried  into  his  text 
along  with  the  Pufendorf  “loan.”  When  Wise  says:  “Death 
knocks  as  loud  at  the  Barriers  of  the  Court  as  at  the  Doors  of 
the  Cottage,”  he  as  well  as  his  literary  creditor  is  thinking  of  the 
Horace  he  knew  by  heart.  When  he  meditates  on  man’s  cruelty 
to  his  fellows,  his  mind  runs  to  the  famous  sentence  of  Seneca, 
whom  William  Hubbard  (another  Ipswich  man)  called  “the  best 

30.  The  writer,  doubtless  from  memory,  presents  us  with  licet  and 
recurrit.  Horace,  Epistles,  1. 10.24.  Ch.Q.,  p.  208.  The  sentence  has  become 
proverbial:  "Drive  out  nature  with  a  pitchfork:  she  will  return  again  and 
again.” 

31.  Found,  among  many  passages,  in  Ovid,  Fasti,  11.531-552;  Aristotle, 
Politics,  III. 1 3  (Periander  to  Thrasybulus.) 
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of  Heathen  philosophers.”  The  same  idea  is  found  in  Pufendorf.®^ 
Wise’s  phrase  is  “None  so  good  as  Man  to  Man,  and  yet  none  a 
greater  enemy.”  Far  superior  to  the  bully  system  is  “a  government 
adjusted  by  pacts  and  laws  that  render  the  whole  constitution  an 
Elysium.” 

The  Ipswich  preacher,  in  language  which  has  both  drive  and 
clarit}’,  writes  in  a  tough  and  Latin  manner  without  being  obscure. 
The  reader  must  work  his  mind  back  into  an  era  when  more  words 
than  to-day  came  from  classical  sources.  “Rouse  them,”  he  urges, 
“from  their  security"  (carelessness);  let  them  amend  their  inco- 
gitancy  (thoughtlessness).  A  wrong  piece  of  legislation,  he  holds, 
"insults  very  daringly  over  the  churches,”  i.e.  over-leaps  the  bounds 
of  human  rights.  Reluct  is  used  for  “struggle  against;”  quadrate  for 
“square  with.”  A  good  man  should  not  be  “buried  in  a  miosis" — 
a  Greek  rhetorical  term  for  “understatement,”  also  known  as  litotes. 
There  are  many  legal  phrases  such  as  nemo  debet  ex  alterius 
damno  lucrum  capere,  and  aequali  iure  melior  est  conditio  possi¬ 
dentis,  the  latter  found  frequently  in  Virginia  suits  over  owner¬ 
ship  of  land.  In  those  days  parsons  as  well  as  statesmen  knew  their 
Dalton’s  Countrey  Justice.  Wise,  at  any  rate,  owned  a  copy,  and 
willed  it  specifically  to  his  son  John. 

The  motto  which  heads  his  Churches'  Quarrel  leaves  no  doubt 
about  his  earnestness:  Abjiciendus  pudor  quotiens  urget  neces- 
sitas.^^  The  old  athlete  issues  a  clarion  call  for  the  lovers  of  free¬ 
dom:  Validis  incumbite  remis — “bend  manfully  to  your  oars!” 
— as  Tarchon  shouted  to  his  men  in  the  attack  on  Tiber-bank.®^ 
Another  call  to  steadfastness  by  the  free  citizen:  Obsta  principiis, 
nam  omne  malum  nascens  facile  opprimitur,  as  the  Sun  God  re¬ 
marked  to  his  reckless  son — “Meet  the  problem  at  the  start;  for 
every  evil  is  easily  overcome  if  caught  early.” 

With  all  the  humor  and  humanity  in  the  writings  of  Wise, 
there  is  never  any  abatement  of  the  moral  emphasis.  We  are  not 
a  mob:  “A  civil  state  is  a  compound  moral  person,”  as  Aristotle 
declared.  The  Greek  Amphictyonic  Council  (a  parallel  used  al¬ 
most  ad  nauseam  during  the  whole  Colonial  period)  is  praised  as 
a  force  for  interstate  good  will.  “They  alone  live  as  they  will  who 

32.  Book  VII.  ch.  I.  4,  vol.  II,  p.  7  (1759  Ed.);  Seneca,  Epistles,  ciii.2. 

33.  “Cast  away  all  hesitation  when  necessity  drives  you  on!” 

34.  Vergil,  Aeneid  X.  294. 
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have  learned  what  they  ought  to  will.”  We  are  a  band  of  brothers, 
on  a  high  plane  of  conduct:  Non  soli  Nobis  nati  sumus — a 
thought  frequently  expressed  by  the  Founding  Fathers,  who  saw 
the  importance  of  provincial  unity  and  mutual  protection.  The 
full  phrase  is:  Noti  nobis  solis  nati  sumus,  ortusque  nostri  partem 
patria  vindicat,  partem  amici.^^  This  is  a  famous  saying — a  sort 
of  classical  Golden  Rule:  “We  are  not  born  for  the  benefit  of  our¬ 
selves  alone;  our  country  claims  one  part  of  our  birthright,  and 
our  friends  another  part.”  It  is  merit  and  not  descent  that  counts. 
The  son  of  an  indentured  servant,  happy  in  all  his  human  rela¬ 
tions,  puts  the  seal  on  his  plea  for  social  fair  play  with  lines  which 
he  acknowledges  from  Boethius: 

Quid  genus  et  proavos  strepitis? 

Si  primordia  vestra 
Auctoremque  Deum  spectes, 

Nullus  degener  extat 
Ni  vitiis  peiora  fovens 
Proprium  deserat  ortum, 

freely  but  well  translated  by  Wise: 

“Fondly  our  first  Descent  we  boast; 

If  whence  as  first  our  Breath  we  drew. 

The  common  springs  of  Life  we  view, 

The  Airy  Notion  soon  is  Lost. 

The  Almighty  made  us  equal  all; 

But  he  that  slavishly  complyes 
To  do  the  Drudgery  of  Vice 
Denies  his  high  Original.”^® 

We  owe  it  to  Wise  that  the  Puritan  mind  got  a  start  on  the 
way  to  representative  democracy,  whether  his  method  was  direct 
or  indirectly  through  the  channels  of  the  church.  “Unmixed” 
government,  the  traditional  perversion  of  the  ideal  Aristotelian 

35.  Cicero,  De  Officiis,  I.7.22.  Wise,  CH.Q.  p.  132.  Found  also  in  the 
prefatory  Epistle  of  Michael  Dalton’s  law  book — London  Ed.  of  1619, 
(Harvard  Library  Treasure-Room). 

36.  De  Consolatione  Philosophiae,  IIL6.  13-18.  Vindication,  p.  3;.  The 
translation,  smoother  than  most  early  Colonial  efforts,  appears  as  above  in 
the  first  Edition  (1717)  (in  the  Harvard  Library  Treasure-Room). 
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triad  of  types,  when  applied  to  ecclesiastical  affairs,  would  result 
in 

1)  Episcopacy  or  Papacy, 

2)  Presbyterianism 

and  leave  out  of  operation  the  Congregationalism  in  which  he  be¬ 
lieved.  Controversial  as  his  mixture  of  rehgion,  pohtics  and  classics 
may  have  been,  he  could  justifiably  have  said,  at  the  close  of  his 
life,  that  he  had  made  a  valuable  contribution  on  aU  three  counts. 


I 


HENRY  JAMES  AND  THE  HAWTHORNE  CENTENNIAL 
By  B.  Bernard  Cohen 

In  may,  1903,  in  the  Annual  Address  of  the  President  of  the 
Essex  Institute,  Robert  S.  Rantoul  called  attention  to  the  approach 
of  the  one-hundredth  anniversary'  of  the  birth  of  Nathaniel  Haw¬ 
thorne.  Rantoul  and  others  were  appointed  to  a  committee  to 
arrange  a  program  in  commemoration.^  Among  those  asked  to 
contribute  commentaries  was  Henry  James,  author  of  a  critical 
study  of  Hawthorne. 

Four  unpublished  letters  written  by  James  in  regard  to  this  cen¬ 
tennial  celebration  afford  an  interesting  sidelight  on  his  person¬ 
ality.  At  first  James  firmly  refused  to  participate;  only  after  repre¬ 
sentations  on  behalf  of  the  committee  had  been  made  to  him  by 
Joseph  Hodges  Choate,  American  ambassador  to  Great  Britain, 
did  he  consent.  However,  once  having  agreed,  James  took  special 
care  to  insure  that  his  “letter”  be  read  and  printed  properly.  On 
June  23,  1904,  his  contribution  was  delivered  by  proxy  to  the 
distinguished  audience  assembled  in  Salem  to  honor  Hawthorne. 

For  whatever  information  they  offer  about  Jame’s  attitude 
toward  Hawthorne  and  about  the  novelist  himself,  the  four  letters 
are  printed  as  follows:* 

Lamb  House, 

Rye,  Sussex. 

April  5th,  1904. 

Robert  S.  Rantoul,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  frankly,  almost  crudely,  that  I  fear  I 
can  do  little  to  aid  you  in  the  matter  of  which  you  write  me  under 
date  of  March  23rd.  I  wish  you  all  prosperity  as  promoter  of  the 
Hawthorne  anniversary,  but  I  feel  that,  for  myself,  I  am  quite 
incapable  of  squeezing  out  another  word,  for  the  occasion,  on  the 
subject  of  the  genius  you  commemorate.  I  said  long  ago,  more 

I.  “The  Proceedings  of  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Birth  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,”  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  XLI,  i 
(January,  1905). 

2. 1  wish  to  diank  Mr.  William  James  and  the  Essex  Institute  for  per¬ 
mission  to  publish  the  letters;  and  Professor  Leon  Edel  for  helpful  sug¬ 
gestions. 
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than  once,  all  my  little  say  about  him — first  in  the  small  volume 
published  in  the  Macmillans’  English  Men  of  Letters,^  and  later  on 
in  an  Encyclopedia  of  some  sort  (I’ve  never  even  seen  my  article 
printed)  on  behalf  of  which  I  was  appealed  to  by  C.  Dudley 
Warner;"*  these  utterances,  such  as  they  are,  have  left  me  wholly 
depleted  and  without  a  drop  of  further  eloquence.  Such  tributes 
should  be  fresh  and  eager,  not  insipid  and  pumped-up — though 
I  am  now  powerless  even  to  pump.  Kindly  accept  this  as  my  last 
word. 

In  relation  to  your  other  two  matters,  I  am  obliged  to  give  you, 
alas,  as  scant  cause  to  thank  me.  I  am  acquainted  with  no  member 
whatever  of  the  Itafian  University  body,  nor  with  any  critic  or 
journahst,  in  the  countr) ,  of  any  sort;  and  perhaps  you  will  permit 
my  doubting  if  there  be,  or  ever  have  been,  in  those  ranks,  a  per¬ 
sonage  acquainted,  otherwise  than  by  the  dimmest  hearsay,  with 
Hawthorne’s  work.  “The  Marble  Eaun’’,  though  dealing  with 
Rome,  deals  with  it  from  a  point  of  view  so  intensely  Anglo-Saxon 
as  to  be  capable  of  meaning  almost  nothing,  I  think,  to  a  foreign 
mind  not  extraordinarily  initiated;’*  and  no  foreign  mind,  to-day, 
seeks  initiation  in  the  wilderness  of  twaddle  in  which  English  and 
American  fiction  are  considered,  abroad,  to  have  lost  themselves. 
1  remember,  when  I  was  last  in  Rome,  trying  the  M.F.  on  a  very 
accomplished  Roman  friend — insisting  he  should  try  to  read  it; 
but  with  the  effect  of  his  telling  me  that  it  was  not  for  him.**  The 
French  critic  whom  I  quoted  in  “W.  W.  Story’’  was  Guillaume 
Guizot,’  son  of  the  historian,  for  some  time  lecturer  on  English 

3.  Hawthorne.  English  Men  of  Letters,  ed.  John  Morley  (London,  1879). 

4.  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  cd..  Library  of  the  World’s  Best  Literature, 
Ancient  and  Modem  (New  York,  I1897I),  XII,  7053-7061.  According  to 
Lc  Roy  Phillips,  James  also  wrote  an  unsigned  review  of  Hawthorne’s 
French  and  Italian  Journals  for  the  Nation  (March  14,  1872).  See  A 
Bibliography  of  the  Writings  of  Henry  James  (New  York,  1930),  p.  146. 

5.  Throughout  his  study  of  Hawthorne,  James  stresses  the  Salemite’s 
provincialism.  About  the  Marble  Faun  he  wrote,  “It  is  part  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  equipment  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  visitor  to  Rome  .  .  .  ."  See  Haw¬ 
thorne,  p.  160.  Cf.  Leon  Edel,  Henry  James,  The  Untried  Years  (Phila¬ 
delphia,  1953),  pp.  192-193. 

6.  In  a  fuller  account  of  this  incident,  James  identifies  the  “accomplished 
Roman  friend”  as  H.  B.  Brewster.  See  Notes  of  a  Son  and  Brother  (New 
York,  1914),  pp.  409-412. 

7.  An  author,  teacher,  and  translator,  Guizot  (1833-1892)  was  the  son 
of  Francois  Pierre  Guillaume  Guizot,  famous  historian  and  statesman.  The 
passage  to  which  James  referred  was  occasioned  by  his  observing  a  statue 
of  Judge  Stor>’,  father  of  William  Wetmore.  James  wrote,  “  ‘What  a 
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literature,  especially  Shakespeare  and  the  Elizabethans,  at  the 
College  de  France;  but  he  is  long  ago  dead,  as  is  also  Emile  Mont^ 
gut,  who  once  made  a  study  of  H.,  in  the  R.  des  Deux  Mondes,® 
the  only  sign  I  can  recall  (other  than  Guizot’s  words)  of  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  having  attracted  any  attention  in  France.  They  can  look  there 
into  Puritan  history — as  a  warning;  but  won’t,  even  as  a  warning, 
trouble  themselves  about  Puritan  art. 

Believe  me. 

Yours  very  truly 
Henry  James 

Lamb  House, 

Rye, 

Sussex. 

June  loth,  1904. 

Dear  Sir. 

Mr.  Choate,  our  Ambassador  here,  kindly  lets  me  know  that  it 
is  to  you  I  must  address  the  “few  remarks”  you,  and  he  and  your 
Committee  have  done  me  the  honour  to  invite  me  to  contribute 
to  the  Commemoration  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne’s  Anniversary.* 

lovable  great  man!’  The  author  of  these  remarks  is  reminded  hy  his  type, 
and  above  all  by  what  we  have  called  his  amenity,  of  something  once  said 
to  himself  by  an  accomplished  French  critic,  the  son  of  a  famous  father, 
who  much  versed  in  the  writings  of  Englishmen  and  Americans,  had  been 
dilating  with  emphasis  and  with  surprise  upon  the  fine  manner  of  Haw¬ 
thorne,  whose  distinction  was  so  great,  whose  taste  without  anything  to 
account  for  it,  was  so  juste.  ‘II  sortait  de  Boston,  de  Salem,  de  je  ne  sais 
quel  trou’ — and  yet  there  he  was,  full-blown  and  finished.  So  it  was,  my 
friend  would  have  said,  with  the  elder  Story.  He  came,  practically,  out  of 
the  same  ‘hole’  as  Hawthorne,  and  might  to  the  alien  mind  have  been  as 
great  a  surprise.”  See  Henry  James,  William  Wetmore  Story  and  His 
Friends  (Edinburgh  and  London,  1903),  I,  24. 

8.  For  a  list  of  Montegut's  articles  on  Hawthorne,  see  Picrrc-Alexis 
Muenier,  Emile  Montegut  (Paris  1925),  pp.  t6i,  356,  357.  James  read 
the  Rex'ue  des  Deux  Mondes  avidly  and  probably  had  the  following  article 
by  Montegut  in  mind:  “Un  Romancier  Pessimiste  en  Amerique,”  pp.  668- 
703  (August  I,  i860).  In  his  work  on  Hawthorne,  James  repeatedly  criti¬ 
cizes  the  thesis  of  this  article.  See  Hawthorne,  pp.  27,  58-60,  98-99.  For 
James’s  interest  in  the  French  periodical,  see  Edel,  pp.  144,  193,  214. 

9.  Ambassador  Choate  knew  James;  in  a  letter  to  his  wife  of  October  18, 
1900,  he  referred  to  a  visit  to  the  Jamesc's.  See  Edward  Sanford  Martin, 
The  Life  of  Joseph  Hodges  Choate  (New  York,  1921),  I,  168.  For  details 
on  Choate’s  part  in  arranging  for  James’s  contribution,  as  well  as  that  of 
others,  see  ibid.,  II,  258,  and  the  following  MSS  in  the  Essex  Institute: 
Choate  to  Rantoul,  May  13,  1904;  Choate  to  Rantoul,  June  to,  1904;  and 
a  telegram  from  Choate  to  Rantoul,  June  ii,  1904.  In  the  Essex  Institute 
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Please  find  them  enclosed  herewith;  and  be,  if  you  can,  so  indul¬ 
gent  to  me  as  to  find  them,  also,  neither  too  copious  nor  too 
special — whereby  they  might  (if  this  latter  were  made  too  evi¬ 
dent)  be  a  little  over  the  heads  of  the  multitude.  If  they  are  read 
out,  instead  of  being  only  printed,  may  I  throw  myself  upon  your 
consideration  sufficiently  to  ask  that  they  be  as  competently  and 
intelligently  read  as  possible? — in  which  case  they  will  be  found, 
I  think,  intelligible  enough.  The  only  thing  it  was  possible  for  me 
to  be  was  literary;  and  that,  given  the  occasion,  is,  after  all,  not 
misplaced.  But  I  commend  the  whole  thing 'to  your  hospitality,  and 
am,  with  all  thanks  in  advance,  all  friendliest  greetings,  and  all 
heartiest  regrets  at  being  condemned  to  absence,  very  truly  yours 

Henry  ]ames 


Hon.  Robert  S.  Rantoul. 


Dear  Sir. 


Lamb  House, 

Rye, 

Sussex. 

July  2 1  St,  1904. 


I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter  of  July  6th,  acknowledging 
receipt  of  my  contribution  to  the  Hawthorne  Centenary  and  am 
very  glad  to  hear  that  the  paper  proved  in  any  degree  readable  or 
helpful.  This  is  a  word  to  say  that  I  shall  be  delighted  to  receive 
any  copy  of  the  printed  report  of  it,  and  not  less  so  to  see  a  proof, 
in  anticipation — which  I  will  return  you  with  all  possible  expedi¬ 
tion.  Please  let  me  add  that  if  sent  me  before  the  middle  of  August 
(or  say,  for  safety,  the  12th — and  I  mean  if  mailed  before  that 
date)  it  should  be  addressed  as  above;  but  otherwise,  as  I  am 
expecting  to  sail  for  the  U.  S.  in  the  latter  half  of  the  month, 
it  had  best  be  despatched:  95  Irving  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Believe  me  yours  very  truly 

Henry  James 

George  Francis  Dow  esq.^® 


there  is  also  a  telegram  from  James  to  Choate,  June  10,  1904:  “All  thanks. 
My  few  remarks  now  postedl.l”  Choate  also  contributed  a  “Letter”  to  the 
festivities,  although  he,  like  James,  was  unable  to  attend.  See  “The  Pro¬ 
ceedings,"  pp.  39-45' 

10.  Secretary  of  the  Essex  Institute. 
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Chocorua 
N.  H. 

September  3d  1904. 

Dear  Mr.  Rantoul. 

I  am  afraid  you  will  have  found  my  corrected  proof  of  my 
Hawthorne  Letter  very  slow  to  come  back  to  you — but  this  is  the 
first  day  on  which  there  has  been  a  practical  possibility  of  my 
deahng  with  it.  I  arrived  from  Europe  only  on  Tuesday  last  & 
have  been  in  lively  movement  and  confusion  ever  since  &  until 
last  night,  when  I  reached  this  place  from  New  York  &  finally 
was  united  to  my  waiting  letters.  I  return  the  Proof  now  with  the 
minimum  of  delay  &  with  no  alterations  (having  none  to  make) 
save  some  small  rectifications  of  punctuation.^^  1  trust  you  have 
kindly  been  having  pateince  [sic]  with  me, 

and  am  yours 

most  truly  Henry  James 

Robert  S.  Rantoul  Esq. 

II.  The  MS  of  the  “Letter”  is  in  the  Essex  Institute.  A  comparison  of 
the  original  with  the  printed  version  shows  that  James  did  make  only 
minor  changes  in  punctuation.  The  “Letter”  was  ust  published  in  The 
Proceedings  in  Commemoration  of  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the 
Birth  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  (Salem,  1904),  pp.  55-62. 
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Samuel  Flagg  Bemis,  John  Quincy  Adams  and  the  Union. 
New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1956.  Pp.  xv,  547,  xix.  $8.75. 

John  Quincy  Adams’  associations  with  Essex  County  through¬ 
out  his  long  life  may  have  been  intermittent  but  they  were  not 
unimportant.  Fresh  out  of  Harvard,  he  chose  to  pr^are  himself 
for  the  law  and  public  service  in  the  Newburyport  office  of  Theo- 
philus  Parsons,  later  a  leading  Federalist  and  chief  justice  of 
Massachusetts.  This  was  in  1787-1788,  and  in  one  little  fragment 
of  his  colossal  diary,  published  separatelv  in  1903  as  Life  in  a 
New  England  Toum,  Adams  provided  a  delightfully  intimate  and 
informative  picture  of  an  Essex  County  community  in  simpler 
days.  The  little  Newburyport  journal  also  gives  needed  evidence 
that  John  Quincy  Adams  was  once,  at  least  briefly,  a  young  man 
with  youthful  impulses  and  appetites  and  even  a  certain  willing¬ 
ness,  at  odd  moments,  to  enjoy  himself. 

Launched  soon  afterward  on  his  diplomatic  and  political  career 
of  over  half  a  century,  Adams  seldom  returned  to  the  North  Shore. 
When  Lyceum  lectures  became  popular,  he  occasionally  lectured  at 
Salem,  and  in  1837  he  delivered  a  Fourth  of  July  oration  at  New- 
bury{X)rt  that  was  nighly  significant  because,  in  denouncing  slav¬ 
ery  as  a  “gangrene”  eating  at  the  vitals  of  the  Union,  it  showed 
that,  however  reluctantly,  Adams  was  moving  closer  to  the  position 
of  the  antislavery  leaders.  (His  account  in  nis  diary  of  the  exer¬ 
cises  on  this  occasion  is  a  most  engaging  record  of  how  New  Eng¬ 
landers  celebrated  the  Fourth  a  century  ago.  The  temperance  and 
abolitionist  movements  went  hand  in  hand,  and  when  the  ex- 
President  was  entertained  by  the  local  fire  department,  he  toasted 
them  in  lemonade  with  the  following  sentiment:  “The  Fire  De¬ 
partment  of  Newburv'port — always  prepared  for  duty' — may  they 
never  be  needed  to  perform  it!”) 

It  was  Adams’  gradual  rise  to  leadership  in — or  rather,  as  Mr. 
Bemis  shows,  his  capture  of — the  moderate  or  constitutional  wing 
of  the  antislavery'  movement  that  led  to  his  greatest  political  tri¬ 
umph.  Though  somewhat  accidentally,  it  was  a  group  of  Essex 
County  men  who  precipitated  it.  In  January,  1842,  forty-six  citi¬ 
zens  of  Haverhill  signed  and  sent  to  Adams  for  presentation  to 
Congress  a  petition  praying  for  a  “peaceable  dissolution  of  the 
Union”  on  the  ground  that  “a  vast  proportion  of  the  resources  of 
one  section  of  the  Union  [the  North]  is  annually  drained  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  views  and  course  of  another  section  [the  South,  with  its 
peculiar  institution  of  slavery]  without  any  adequate  return.” 
Adams  disapproved  of  the  petitioners’  views,  but  he  held  that 
under  the  (jonstitution  they  had  a  right  to  be  heard,  and  he  pre¬ 
sented  their  plea  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  defiance  of 
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the  current  “gag  rule”  forbidding  consideration  of  any  petitions 
relating  to  slavery.  An  immediate  explosion  followed.  Stung  to 
fury  and  sure  that  they  had  “the  Massachusetts  madman”  in  an 
indefensible  position,  Adams’  southern  adversaries  moved  to  cen¬ 
sure  him  for  inviting  the  House  to  commit  treason.  The  ensuing 
parhamentary  battle  lasted  two  weeks,  and  Adams  won  it,  his 
assailants  slinking  off  one  by  one  to  lick  their  wounds.  The  mo¬ 
ment  the  motion  of  censure  was  tabled,  the  member  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  presented  200  more  antislavery  petitions  that  had  accu¬ 
mulated  while  he  stood  trial  for  his  political  life.  In  Concord 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  commented  that  those  who  talked  about 
John  Quincy  Adams’  “old  age  and  venerableness  and  nearness  to 
the  grave”  were  wide  of  the  mark.  “He  knows  better.  He  is  hke 
one  of  those  old  cardinals,  who,  as  quick  as  he  is  chosen  Pope, 
throws  away  his  crutches  and  his  crookedness,  and  is  straight  as 
a  boy.  He  is  an  old  roue,  who  cannot  live  on  slops,  but  must  have 
sulpnuric  acid  in  his  tea.” 

John  Quincy  Adams  and  the  Union,  where  one  may  read  at 
length  of  this  incident  and  not  a  few  others  hke  it,  is  the  second 
and  concluding  volume  of  Professor  Bemis’  biography  of  the  sixth 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  first  volume,  John  Quincy 
Adams  and  the  Foundations  of  American  Foreign  Policy,  was 
published  in  1949.  Though  there  have  been  half  a  dozen  previous 
niographies,  some  of  them  extensive  and  most  of  them  useful  in 
their  day,  this  is  the  first  one  that  comes  up  to  the  dimensions  of 
its  subject.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this,  all  of  them  of  about 
equal  importance  in  this  reviewer’s  opinion.  The  first  is  that  Mr. 
Bemis  has  had  full  access  not  only  to  the  matchlessly  complete 
records  that  John  Quincy  Adams  himself  made  and  preserved  of 
his  public  and  private  life  but  also  to  those  that  other  members  of 
his  familv,  in  accordance  with  the  habit  of  Adamses,  made  and 
preserved  and  that  are  now  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  So¬ 
ciety.  The  second  reason  is  Mr.  Bemis’  own  broad  and  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  diplomatic  and  political  events  of  the  “middle 
period”  of  American  nistory.  He  is  a  superbly  lucid  narrator  of  the 
endlessly  tangled  and  dramatic  story  of  America  from  Bunker  Hill 
to  Buena  Vista,  a  long  span  of  time  but  one  during  which  few 
significant  events  occurred  with  which  John  Quincy  Adams  did 
not  have  some  connection.  Finally,  an  acute  but  charitable  under¬ 
standing  of  human  nature  pervades  the  whole  work.  This  quality 
is  perhaps  more  needed,  as  it  is  more  conspicuous,  in  the  volume 
just  punlished.  This  volume  begins  witn  Adams’  Presidency, 
1825-1829,  that  “strange  interlude  between  his  two  careers,”  the 
first  in  diplomacy  and  tne  later  one  that  earned  him  the  epithet 
of  “Old  Man  Eloquent”  in  Congress.  Adams’  years  in  the  White 
House,  which  he  had  attained  only  by  stooping  for  a  moment 
below  his  own  impossibly  high  ethical  standards,  were  blighted 
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years,  and  domestic  tragedies  (fully  related  in  this  book  for  the 
first  time)  crowded  fast  on  his  political  failures.  No  wonder  that 
he  thought  of  himself  as  the  American  job,  the  man  against  whom 
every  man’s  hand  was  raised.  Nevertheless,  disregarding  the  pain¬ 
ed  protests  of  his  family  and  friends,  he  returned  to  public  life  and 
fought  his  way  back  to  a  position  of  greater  national  prestige  than 
be  had  perhaps  ever  achieved  before,  exulting  in  the  toil  and  strife 
and  dying,  fitly,  at  his  post  of  duty  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 
The  New  York  diarist  George  Strong  wrote  the  shortest  and  best 
epitaph:  “John  Quincy  Adams  is  dead.  The  indomitable  old  boy 
has  l^en  put  down  at  last!’’ 

The  story  of  Adams’  second  career  is  a  great  story',  and  it  has 
been  greatlv  told  by  Mr.  Bemis.  His  book  abounds  in  major  and 
minor  revelations  that  cannot  even  be  summarized  here.  One  that 
must  be  at  least  mentioned  is  Adams’  hard  and  fruitful  work  to 
bring  government  and  scientific  research  into  partnership  for  the 
improvement  of  the  conditions  of  human  life.  The  Smithsonian 
Institution  is  a  visible  monument  to  these  labors. 

At  the  end  of  the  present  volume  Mr.  Bemis  renders  final 
judgment  on  Adams’  character: 

“Instead  of  adjusting  himself  comfortably  to  his  environment 
and  to  the  mores  of  his  times,  he  tried  to  measure  and  master 
them  by  himself  for  God,  for  country',  and  for  human  freedom. 
Adjustment  can  mean  surrender — let  the  psychologist  always  re¬ 
member  that — and  Adams  never  surrendered  to  any  man  or  party, 
only  to  the  will  of  God.  His  principal  sins  were  his  own  self- 
righteousness  in  comparing  himself  with  other  men,  his  personal 
contrivance  against  his  political  conscience  (as  in  the  election  of 
1824-5),  and  a  pedagogical  attitude  in  both  public  and  private 
life.” 

As  a  political  thinker  and  leader,  John  Quincy  Adams  was  a 
conscious  disciple  of  George  Washington,  whom  he  had  known 
and  always  revered  and  who  had  appointed  him  to  his  first  diplo¬ 
matic  post.  But  he  was  also,  as  Mr.  Bemis  shows,  a  precursor  of 
Lincoln,  since  they  both  "looked  forward  to  the  ultimate  extinc¬ 
tion  of  slavery'  through  the  democratic  process  by  constitutional 
amendment”  and  were  both  “prepared  to  use  force  ...  to  go  to 
war  if  necessary,”  if  the  South  in  defense  of  its  peculiar  institution 
resisted  that  process.  “Adams  took  his  followers  to  Mount  Pisgah 
and  showed  them  the  Promised  Land.  Lincoln  led  them  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  into  the  sunlight  of  freedom.”  To  readers 
of  this  biography,  whatever  their  previous  impressions  of  a  little- 
understood  American  statesman  may  be,  this  comparison  will  not 
seem  strained. 

L.  H.  Butterfield 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
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William  Bell  Clark,  Ben  Franklins  Prixateers;  A  Naxal 
Epic  of  the  Aperical  Revolution.  Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State 
University  Press.  1956.  Pp.  xi,  198.  Illustrations,  maps,  $3.75. 

Of  military  histories  of  the  American  Revolution  a  great  many 
have  been  written  over  the  course  of  the  years;  of  naval  histories, 
far  fewer;  and  of  books  dealing  specifically  with  American-flag 
operations  in  European  waters,  even  fewer  still.  Except  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  activities  of  John  Paul  Jones,  most  people,  even  those 
widely  read  in  the  history  of  the  conflict,  know  next  to  nothing 
about  the  efforts  of  Americans  to  advance  their  cause  by  harrassing 
action  in  the  seas  around  the  British  Isles. 

Among  the  few  present-day  authorities  on  the  naval  history  of 
the  Revolution,  William  Bell  Clark  of  Brevard,  North  Carolina, 
has  for  over  twenty  years  been  contributing  some  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  effective  studies.  Not  one  to  confine  his  attention  to 
events  close  to  the  American  shores,  he  has  sensibly  taken  the 
whole  Atlantic  area  for  his  stage.  Now  he  has  given  us  another 
timely  book  to  remind  us  that  the  W’ar  for  Independence  was  not 
fought  only  among  the  hills  and  valleys  and  the  coastal  plains  of 
the  revolting  colonies,  but  reached  across  the  Atlantic  as  well,  to 
involve  the  sea  lanes  and  ports  of  Northern  Europe. 

It  is  a  timely  b(X)k  because  it  has  as  its  central  figure  America’s 
most  famous  diplomatic  representative  in  Europe,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  whose  birth 
is  being  celebrated  this  year.  In  one  sense  it  is  a  highly  specialized 
book,  for  it  deals  with  what  was,  after  all,  a  rather  small  phase  of 
the  war  at  sea  and  with  an  equally  small  part  of  Franklin’s  broad 
responsibilities  as  American  minister  to  France.  Yet  for  anyone 
who  is  interested  either  in  maritime  and  naval  history  or  in  the 
character  and  contributions  of  Franklin  it  has  far  larger  implica¬ 
tions  and  significance  than  its  specific  subject  would  at  first  sug¬ 
gest. 

Mr.  Clark  has  concerned  himself  with  the  story  of  three  ships 
to  which  Franklin  gave  privateering  commissions  in  France,  au¬ 
thorizing  them  to  capture  British  vessels,  make  prisoners  of  the 
crews,  and  enrich  their  owners  and  sailors  by  condemnation  as 

Erize  of  war  of  the  captured  ships  and  cargoes.  The  vessels  Frank- 
n  commissioned  were  not  in  origin  American  at  all,  and  in  their 
crews  were,  most  of  the  time,  only  a  handful  of  American  citizens. 
One  of  the  privateers,  the  Black  Prince,  was  originally  an  Irish 
smuggling  cutter;  the  other  two,  the  Black  Princess  and  the  Fear- 
not,  were  bought  and  outfitted  in  France  by  John  Torris,  a  mer¬ 
chant  of  Dunkirk.  The  crewmen  were  mostly  Irish  smugglers,  with 
an  admixture  of  Americans,  Frenchmen,  and  a  few  others.  Be¬ 
tween  May  1779  and  August  1780  the  three  ships  engaged  in 
a  total  of  tw'elve  cruises  into  British  waters.  Their  success  was 
phenomenal.  Among  them  they  captured  and  sent  in  as  prizes,  or 
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burned,  scuttled  or  ransomed,  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
British  vessels  of  all  descriptions.  In  spite  of  every  effort  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  goaded  by  the  nitter  complaints  of  British  shipowners 
and  stung  to  fury'  by  this  defiance  of  British  seapower,  the  three 
little  ships  eluded  capture  to  the  very  end  of  the  adventure. 

It  was  indeed  a  stirring  business,  but  one  which  for  Franklin 
was  accompanied  by  vexation  and  not  a  little  real  frustration. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  his  prime  interest  in  the  matter  was  hu¬ 
manitarian  rather  than  strategic  in  a  military  or  naval  sense.  He 
was  principally  concerned  with  the  possibility  of  using  these  pri¬ 
vateers  to  help  American  prisoners  of  war  who  were  languishing 
in  the  foul  jails  of  England.  During  the  course  of  the  war  the 
British  captured  large  numbers  of  American  seamen  and  locked 
them  up,  mostly  in  Forton  Prison  at  Portsmouth  or  Mill  Prison  in 
Plymouth.  When  Franklin  sought  to  negotiate  for  their  exchange 
the  British  refused  to  consider  any  terms  except  a  man-for-man 
swap  for  British  subjects  actually  captured  by  American  ships. 
Those  taken  by  the  French  would  not  do.  Since  up  to  this  time 
only  the  barest  handful  of  British  prisoners  had  come  into  Ameri¬ 
can  possession  in  Europe,  Franklin  had  no  real  basis  for  gaining 
the  release  of  his  compatriots.  So  he  saw  in  the  request  that  he 
grant  American  commissions  first  to  the  Black  Prince  and  then  to 
the  other  French-owned  and  Irish-manned  vessels  an  opportunity 
to  accumulate  prisoners  with  whom  he  could  purchase  freedom 
for  an  equal  number  of  his  distressed  countrymen. 

Unfortunately,  this  part  of  the  experiment  was  not  very  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  privateersmen  themselves  were  much  less  interested 
in  prisoners  than  in  profits.  Prisoners,  in  fact,  were  a  burden  to 
their  little  vessels  and  even  a  menace  to  the  safety  of  the  small 
prize  crews  they  put  on  captured  ships.  Hence  they  usually  merely 
paroled  their  captives  at  sea,  allowing  them  to  return  home  on 
some  vessel  they  had  ransomed  and  then  turned  loose.  And  the 
British  steadfastly  refused  to  count  these  parolees  in  the  exchange. 
Actually  the  whole  series  of  operations  netted  Franklin  only  a  few 
prisoners,  when  the  number  landed  in  France  was  offset  by  the 
privateersmen  lost  in  action  or  in  British  recaptures  of  prize  ships 
and  crews  before  they  could  reach  the  safety  of  French  ports.  Yet 
it  is  to  Franklin’s  great  credit  that  he  made  this  effort  on  behalf  of 
his  suffering  compatriots.  He  did  it  at  great  cost  to  himself  of  time 
and  attention,  for  he  found  himself,  unexpectedly  and  unwilling¬ 
ly,  forced  to  act  as  a  sort  of  prize-court  judge  over  the  ships  and 
cargoes  his  privateersmen  brought  in.  Busy  man  that  he  was,  with 
a  multitude  of  other  responsibilities,  this  was  a  burden  that  he 
found  most  irksome  and  time  consuming. 

Basing  his  work  on  a  thorough  study  of  manuscript  and  printed 
sources,  Mr.  Clark  has  given  us  a  readable  and  illuminating  ac- 
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count  of  a  little-known  but  dramatic  episode  in  our  struggle  for 
national  independence.  It  makes  rewarding  reading  for  everyone 
who  loves  the  story  of  American  maritime  adventure  or  who  wants 
to  learn  more  of  one  of  Franklin’s  many  services  to  his  country. 
Both  groups  of  readers  will  gain  real  pleasure  and  profit  from  this 
book  and  will  find  themselves  grateful  to  its  author. 


Yale  University 


Leonard  W.  Labaree 


Alan  Simpson,  Puritanism  in  Old  and  New  England.  Uni¬ 
versity'  of  Chicago  Press,  1955.  Pp.  ix,  126.  $3.00. 

This  little  book  is  made  up  of  six  lectures,  delivered  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  1954  and  intended  “to  sketch  the  im¬ 
pact  of  Puritanism  on  English  and  American  institutions  in  the 
seventeenth  century  .”  It  is  an  attractively  written  and  often  witty 
treatment  of  a  much-discussed  subject',  based  not  only  on  the 
standard  secondary'  books  but  on  the  author’s  investigation  of  im¬ 
portant  source  material.  It  is  particularly  useful  because,  unlike 
some  other  studies  dealing  with  the  New  England  Puritans,  it 
gives  enough  attention  to  their  English  brethren  to  make  clear  the 
interrelation  of  the  two  groups. 

Mr.  Simpson’s  definition  of  Puritanism  is  very  broad.  It  was, 
according  to  him,  “a  species  of  enthusiasm”  (although  most  Puri¬ 
tans  were  vigorous  in  their  distrust  of  what  they  called  “enthusi¬ 
asm”  and  “enthusiasts”).  The  essence  of  Puritanism  was  “an  ex¬ 
perience  of  conversion”  which  separated  the  Puritans  from  “the 
mass  of  mankind”  and  gave  them  “the  privileges  and  the  duties 
of  the  elect  ....  The  root  of  the  matter  is  always  a  new  birth”. 
The  use  of  this  touchstone  permits  the  inclusion  of  the  Quakers 
among  the  Puritans,  which  would  have  distressed  the  staunch 
Presbyterians  and  Independents  who  diligently  opposed  the 
Friends  and  will  disturb  those  historians  who  find  much  in  Quaker 
beliefs  and  practices  which  is  directly  opposed  to  the  doctrines  and 
ways  of  most  seventeenth-century  nonconformists  in  New  England 
and  Old.  Mr.  Simpson  gives  little  space  to  the  relationship  between 
the  various  sects  which  he  calls  Puritan  and  the  tenets  of  indi¬ 
vidual  thinkers  and  religious  groups  during  the  centuries  before 
1620.  There  were  Catholic  mystics  who  were  "enthusiasts”  and 
“the  experience  of  conversion”  vouchsafed  to  the  “elect”  was  cen¬ 
tral  for  many  Christians  who  never  heard  the  word  “Puritan”  or 
who,  hving  in  the  seventeenth  century,  would  have  indignantly 
repudiated  anv  application  of  it  to  them.  The  word  is  a  difficult 
one,  admittedly,  and  variously  used  by  historians,  but  Mr.  Simp¬ 
son’s  broad  definition  of  it  makes  it  so  vague  as  to  be  virtually 
meaningless.  In  centrally  im^rtant  ways,  the  Quaker  differed 
from  the  Presbyterian,  the  low-church  from  the  high<hurch 
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Anglican,  the  Independent  from  either,  or  from  the  Catholic. 
]ust  what  was  it  that  set  the  most  powerful  nonconformist  groups 
in  England  in  the  seventeenth  century — then  called  “Puritans” 
— apart  from  the  Anabaptists  or  from  the  rational  theologians  of 
the  English  church  or  the  followers  of  Fox,  however  fully  they 
may  all  have  shared  an  “intense  preoccupation  with  salvation,” 
behef  in  the  significance  of  conversion,  a  desire  to  establish  a  “holy 
community,”  and  a  sense  of  their  privileges  and  duties  as  the 
“elect”  or  presumably  “elect”? 

Confusing  as  Mr.  Simpson’s  definition  may  be,  it  properly  em¬ 
phasizes  aspects  of  Puritanism  which  are  largely  left  out  of  account 
in  some  currently  circulated  economic  interpretations.  Whether 
or  not  the  elements  in  the  Puritans’  way  of  thought  which  this 
book  concentrates  upon  were  essential  and  basic  for  all  those 
whom  he  chooses  to  label  as  Puritans  may  be  debated;  that  they 
were  tremendously  important  for  the  most  influential  and  active 
Enghsh  and  American  noncomformists  in  the  seventeenth  century 
is  certain.  To  understand  how  important  they  were  is  to  be  led 
more  and  more  to  disagree  with  those  who  hold  that  the  central 
impulses  in  the  Puritan  movement  were  economic. 

The  final  chapter,  “The  Puritan  Tradition”,  deals  with  the 
possible  influences  of  the  Puritan  adventure,  English  and  Ameri¬ 
can,  on  later  developments  here  and  abroad.  The  subject  is  a  very 
difficult  one  and  Mr.  Simpson’s  treatment  is  neither  much  better 
01  much  worse  than  the  best  attempts  made  previously.  It  does 
have  the  advantage  of  stressing,  in  accordance  with  the  other  chap¬ 
ters  in  the  book,  the  quality  of  the  Puritans  as  spiritual  crusaders; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  book’s  sweeping  definition  of  Puritanism 
results  in  too  easy  a  linking  to  Puritanism  of  almost  anything  in 
history  which  centrally  involves  moral  and  spiritual  concerns. 

Kenneth  B.  Murdock 

Harvard  University 

Millicent  Todd  Bingham,  Emily  Dickinsons  Home,  Letters 
of  Edward  Dickinson  and  His  Family,  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers,  1955.  Pp.  xviii  -j-  600.  $6.00. 

In  Emily  Dickinson’s  Home,  Millicent  Todd  Bingham  has  ful¬ 
filled  a  promise  made  in  1932  to  her  mother,  Mabel  Lxx)mis  Todd, 
first  editor  of  Emily’s  poems:  “to  publish  all  the  documents”  stored 
in  Mrs.  Todd’s  camphorwood  chest  since  1897,  “whatever  they 
might  be.”  Preeminent  among  these  documents  were  over  650 
poems,  published  by  Mrs.  Bingham  in  Bolts  of  Melody  (1945). 
Also  emnalmed  were  several  packets  of  family  letters  given  to  Mrs. 
Todd  in  the  early  1890’s  by  Emily’s  brother,  Wm.  Austin  Dickin¬ 
son;  these  form  the  backbone  of  the  current  volume. 

Mrs.  Bingham  has  placed  these  letters — most  of  which  were 
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written  between  1851  and  1855 — securely  in  the  setting  of  Con- 
gregationalist  New  England  life  a  century  ago:  life  founded  upon 
family  solidarit}',  directed  by  constant  striving  for  a  pious  life  both 
inwardly  and  outwardly  manifested,  shadowed  by  sickness  and 
fear  (or  hope)  of  death.  The  Dickinson  girls,  Emily  and  Lavinia 
(Vinnie),  were  sent  away  to  school  at  an  age  deemed  appropriate; 
their  elder  brother,  Austin,  taught  immigrant  Irish  boys  in  Boston 
and  attended  Harvard  Law  School  in  his  early  twenties;  but  their 
roots  were  firmly  planted  in  the  soil  of  Amherst,  where  their  grand¬ 
father  Samuel  had  laid  bricks,  driven  oxen,  and  suffered  bank¬ 
ruptcy  as  a  founder  and  benefactor  of  Amherst  College.  Edward, 
Samuel’s  first-born,  regained  Dickinsonian  eminence  in  the  com¬ 
munity  through  strict  attention  to  duty  and  much  hard  work. 
Several  significant  letters  deal  with  Edward’s  activities  in  bringing 
the  first  railroad  to  Amherst  and  in  representing  his  people — he 
resembled  an  Old  Testament  leader — in  Confess. 

Most  of  the  letters,  however,  were  written  by  Emily;  and  they 
reveal  the  supreme  importance  she  attached  to  her  home.  In  Octo¬ 
ber,  1851,  she  wrote  her  schoolteaching  brother:  “Oh  Austin,  it 
is  wrong  to  tantalize  you  so  while  you  are  braving  all  things  in 
trying  to  fulfill  duty.  Duty  is  black  and  brown — home  is  bright 
and  shining  .  .  Home,  though,  involved  many  duties:  Emily 
was  no  impractical  recluse,  but  a  busy  housekeeper  who  especially 
enjoyed  cooking,  and  who  wrote  “in  secret’’  late  at  night.  Her 
“inch-by-inch  withdrawal,’’  far  from  being  a  flight  from  realities, 
was  a  necessary  setting  aside  of  room  for  her  mind.  And  Emily’s 
housework  helped  her  poetry:  Mrs.  Bingham  connects  the  “thrift” 
which  “was  of  the  essence  of  right  living”  in  the  Dickinson  house¬ 
hold  (as  in  countless  others)  with  Emily’s  “frugal  terseness  of 
style  which  makes  the  most  of  a  word.”  And  her  simplicity  and 
sterness,  her  “ceaseless  groping  for  more  light,”  repeatedly  shown 
in  her  letters,  convincingly  support  Mrs.  Bingham’s  claim  that 
“Emilv  Dickinson  may  come  to  ranked  among  the  great  rehgious 
poets. 

But  sternness,  as  readers  of  the  poems  know,  is  not  all;  and  in 
Emily’s  letters  to  Austin,  her  closest  communicant,  we  find  char¬ 
acteristic  imaranative  leaps,  private  jokes,  and  compassionate, 
humorous  understanding  of  little  sister  Vinnie,  who  inevitablv 
‘lias  commenced  snoring,”  of  terse,  seldom-smihng  father  Edward, 
with  whom  Emily  senses  incipient  conflict  (subordinated  to  res¬ 
pect  and  love),  and  of  their  mother,  whose  metaphors,  compared 
to  Emily’s,  are  common:  “Mother  is  warming  her  feet,  which  she 
assures  me  confidently  are  ‘just  as  cold  as  ice.  [’]  I  tell  her  I  fear 
there  is  danger  of  icification,  or  ossification — I  don’t  know  cer¬ 
tainly  which!”  Our  impressions  of  differences  among  the  Dickin¬ 
sons  are  confirmed  by  uiis  remark,  from  Vinnie  to  Austin :  “Emihe 
has  fed  you  on  air  so  long,  that  I  think  a  httle  ‘sound  common 
sense’  perhaps  wouldn’t  come  amiss  Plain  english  you  know  such 
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as  Father  likes.”  Emily  was  a  sport,  living  “in  an  atmosphere  of 
daily  grind  and  small-town  talk’ ;  both  the  atmosphere  of  her  en¬ 
vironment  and  the  special  atmosphere  of  her  mind  (often  insep¬ 
arable)  are  charmin^y  revealed  in  her  letters. 

Emily  Dickinson’s  Home  admirably  justifies  its  main  raison 
d'etre  “that  documents  deahng  with  the  htde  things  that  hold 
people  together  or  drive  them  apart  may  reveal  the  wellsprings  of 
their  lives.”  Mrs.  Bingham  has  the  further  purpose  of  righting  past 
wrongs  in  the  handling  of  Dickinsoniana  through  restoring  omis¬ 
sions  and  placing  letters  in  chronological  order,  insofar  as  such 
order  can  be  determined  by  a  time  scale  based  chiefly  on  progres¬ 
sive  changes  in  Emily’s  handwriting;  she  appears  to  have  succeed¬ 
ed.  In  scrupulously  distinguishing  fact  from  conjectures,  and  in 
avoiding  distortion  of  the  letters  while  clarifying  their  allusions 
and  weaving  them  into  a  connected  narrative,  Mrs.  Bingham  has 
served  her  mother  and  Emily  Dickinson  well. 

Thomas  B.  Whitbread 

Harvard  University 

Robert  E.  Brown,  Middle-Class  Democracy  and  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  in  Massachusetts,  1691-1780.  Ithaca,  New  York:  Cornell 
University  Press,  1955.  Pp.  ix,  458.  $6.00. 

With  the  publication  of  this  book  Robert  E.  Brown,  Associate 
Professor  of  History  at  Michigan  State  University,  has  brought  to 
term  his  lengthy  study  of  democracy  in  colonial  Massachusetts. 
The  substance  of  the  chapter  presenting  his  underlying  thesis  had 

i)reviously  appeared  in  article  form  in  the  New  England  Quarter- 
y,  XXV,  (Sept.  1952).  It  is  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  that  Mr. 
Brown  states  his  argument  in  convincing  language:  “As  far  as 
Massachusetts  is  concerned,  colonial  society  and  the  American 
Revolution  must  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  something  very  close 
to  a  complete  democracy  with  the  exception  of  British  restraints. 
There  were  doubtless  a  few  men  who  could  not  vote,  but  they 
must  have  been  few  indeed.”  (p.  60). 

For  the  most  part  this  statement  rests  on  sturdy  foundations 
built  up  throughout  the  previous  pages.  The  author  shows  in 
tabular  form  that  the  estimated  minimum  percentage  of  adult 
males  who  could  vote  in  each  of  seventeen  Massachusetts  com¬ 
munities  ranged  from  5^.1  percent,  for  Marblehead  to  97.2 
percent,  for  VVorcester.  Although  these  figures  may  well  bear  out 
Mr.  Brown’s  thesis  as  far  as  the  interior  towns  are  concerned, 
they  certainly  do  not  show  that  the  non-voting  adults  in  the  sea¬ 
board  towns  “must  have  been  few  indeed.”  For  it  is  a  consistent 
factor  running  throughout  Mr.  Brown’s  statistical  tables  that  the 
seaboard  towns  have  a  lower  estimated  percentage  of  adult  male 
voters — Boston  (56.0),  Salem  (69.2),  Ipswich  (55.1),  Marble- 
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head  (53.5),  Gloucester  (59.6).  My  own  studies  can  add  to 
this  list  Ae  town  of  Newburyport,  where  in  the  year  1773  62.2 
percent,  of  the  adult  males  comprised  the  list  of  legal  voters.  Mr. 
Brown  is  not  entirely  happy  with  his  own  evidence  in  regard  to 
tliese  seaboard  towns,  apparently,  since  he  attempts  to  dull  its 
efiFectiveness  with  such  statements  as  “There  is  no  valid  reason 
why  Salem  should  have  a  larger  percentage  than  Ipswich  and 
Marblehead,  and  it  is  obvious,  as  later  evidence  will  show,  that 
the  figure  for  Boston  is  far  out  of  line.”  (p.  60).  Perhaps  it  would 
have  been  wiser  to  amend  the  first  part  of  this  statement  with 
some  such  qualification  as  “As  far  as  we  now  know  .  .  as  for 
later  evidence  altering  the  Boston  figure,  unless  he  refers  to  the 
testimony  of  one  rather  prejudiced  source,  Thomas  Hutchinson, 
the  later  evidence  is  not  conspicuously  presented. 

One  would  not  find  it  important  to  quibble  over  a  few  percent¬ 
age  points  in  a  statistical  table  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
thesis  of  the  entire  work  rests  on  the  statement  that  colonial 
Massachusetts  was  “very  close  to  a  complete  democracy.”  For  the 
main  purpose  of  the  bc^k,  judging  by  its  second  half,  is  to  show 
that  the  American  Revolution  was  not  a  “Revolution”  at  all,  but 
strictly  a  “War  of  Independence.”  The  standard  interpretation 
of  a  dual  revolution,  with  Americans  fighting  the  British  for 
independence  and  the  local  aristocracy  for  democratic  rights, 
the  author  insists,  must  go  out  the  window,  and  as  far  as  Mass¬ 
achusetts  is  concerned,  he  is  undoubtedly  right.  Unfortunately, 
however,  Mr.  Brown  commits  an  error  hitherto  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  repertoire  of  numerous  native  Massachusetts  histor¬ 
ians — that  all  we  need  to  do  is  to  show  what  the  situation  was  in 
Massachusetts;  the  other  colonies  will  fall  into  place  of  their  own 
accord.  What  Brown  has  done  with  his  Massachusetts-forged 
weapon  has  been  to  skewer  historians  who  were  writing  about  the 
colonies  as  a  whole  or  even  about  a  specific  colony  other  than 
Massachusetts.  Thus  Carl  Becker  was  caught  a  terrific  blip  right 
in  the  middle  of  his  statement  that  the  question  in  the  Revolution 
was  not  merely  home  rule  but  who  should  rule  at  home.  Becker 
was  writing  a^ut  New  York.  Morison  is  chastized  for  saying  in 
his  general  chapter  on  the  colonies  before  the  war  in  The  Growth 
of  me  American  Republic  that  class  distinctions,  brought  from 
England  and  since  maintained,  implied  political  privilege  (1, 
163).  But  this  is  a  general  statement  applying  to  the  colonies  as 
a  whole.  Just  a  few  lines  above  he  cleariv  describes  the  franchise 
in  Massachusetts  as  being  "fairly  broad.'’  On  the  very  next  page 
Morison  states  that  "the  middle  class,  which  often  shared  the 
political  power  with  the  gentry  .  .  .  could  not  measure  up  to  them 
on  the  economic  and  social  scale."  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
Morison  long  ago  stated  Mr.  Brown’s  thesis  when  he  said  "In 
New  England,  the  War  of  Independence  was  not  accompanied 
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by  any  internal  revolution  in  the  structure  of  society  or  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Merchants,  lawyers,  and  clergy  led  the  revolutionary 
movement,  and  remained  in  control  after  the  war  .  .  .  hy  espous¬ 
ing  a  popular  and  successful  cause."  (Growth  of  the  American 
Republic,  I,  i8o). 

There  is  some  evidence  to  show  that  Brown  has  assumed  politi¬ 
cal  democracy  (the  foundations  for  which  he  has  shown  existed 
in  colonial  Massachusetts)  implied  the  presence  of  social  dem¬ 
ocracy  (a  concept  with  which  he  does  not  deal  at  all.)  For  with¬ 
out  a  high  degree  of  social  democracy  the  pohtical  variety  cannot 
be  fully  reahzed.  It  is  not  necessary  to  hypothesize  a  merchants’ 
dark  conspiracy  to  fire  all  those  who  do  not  vote  “correctly”  in 
order  to  support  the  statement  that  the  merchants  dominated 
colonial  society  and  politics  in  Massachusetts.  Expressions  such 
as  "the  better  sort  of  People,"  “the  Mechaniks,"  and  so  forth, 
which  abound  in  the  literature  of  the  period  cannot  be  references 
to  a  social  democracy. 

The  pohtical  situation  in  colonial  Massachusetts  may  very  well 
have  been  government  “for  the  people”;  to  a  considerable  extent 
it  was  government  “of  the  people,”  but  many  years  were  to  pass 
before  it  could  properly  be  described  as  government  “by  the 
people.” 

Benjamin  W.  Labaree 

Harvard  University 
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